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your classroom textbook, CONVER- 
SATIONAL SPANISH, by Gregory 
LaGrone. 


Come in and hear the five ten-inch 
records—ten sides—which Professor 
M. Romera Navarro and a cast of 


the author's 

HOLT AND COMPANY, New York. 
Price, the album: $9.60 plus 

Federal Excise Tax. 





‘Quien lengua 


tiene va adonde 


quiere.....! 


The advertisement to the left 
is written for students who are 
using LaGrone’s Conversational 
Spanish, Revised. It is pub- 
lished, at Holt’s expense, in stu- 
dent publications on campuses 
where the book is used, and where 
the college bookstore stocks the 
recordings. 

The LaGrone records are de- 
signed to give supplementary 
out-of-class practice. Teachers 
report enthusiastic approval of 
them, and a gratifying increase 
in interest in Spanish on cam- 
puses where they have been made 
available. 

If you are using LaGrone’s 
popular textbook for beginners, 
or if you are adopting it in 1949, 
have your bookstore stock the 
recordings, too. The bookstore 
can order albums on 90-day con- 
signment (that is, they have three 
months in which to pay for 
them), with full return privileges 
at the end of that period. 
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THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 
AND PORTUGUESE 


The 1948 Annual Meeting of the Association was held at the Hotel New Yorker in 
New York City, on Sunday, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, December 26-29, 1948. 
It is gratifying to report that nearly 300 members registered for the meeting, which marked 
another all-time high mark. Many others attended one or more sessions, but did not 
register. The enthusiasm of those in attendance was marked, auguring well for the future 
work of the Association. The three-day meeting, longer than usual, was highlighted by 
an excellent program of papers and by the fiesta. 

Hosts for the meeting were the members of the New York Chapter of the Association, 
with an outstanding Local Committee on Arrangements, composed of Joseph W. Barlow, 
New York University, Chairman, assisted by Louis Gonzdlez of the John Adams High 
School and José Martel of the College of the City of New York. Donald D. Walsh acted 
in a most efficient manner as General Program Chairman, correlating the many details 
necessary in the setting up of any convention. In charge of registration were Miss 
Judith Chevola of the Christopher Columbus High School and Miss Gina M. Piccinini of 
the Walton High School. They were assisted by eight students of Spanish from uni- 
versities in the New York area. 

The Committee in charge of the program of papers consisted of Mr. D. Lincoln Canfield, 
Florida State University, for the Language Session; Mr. Louis Gonzdlez, John Adams 
High School, for the High School session, and Mr. Sturgis E. Leavitt, of the University of 
North Carolina, for the Literature session. Comments were heard throughout the meet- 
ing regarding the excellent character of all these sessions. 

The Annual Meeting opened with the initial meeting of the Executive Council on 
Sunday evening. Members registered throughout Monday and Tuesday. Perhaps the 
event most enjoyed by all members was the outstanding fiesta program given on Monday 
evening, December 27, at eight o’clock, in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel New Yorker. 
Mr. Louis Gonzalez, director of the Orfeén Hispdnico of the John Adams High School, 
who was in general charge of the entire fiesta, presented almost one hundred students from 
several schools in the Metropolitan district, in a fascinating performance of dances and 
songs from Spain and the Americas. To many members, especially those who do not 
often have a opportunity to witness such a fine program, the fiesta alone seemed well 
worth the trip to a somewhat rainy and cold 1948 meeting. 

Again this year, an annual banquet was omitted. An Association Luncheon was held 
Tuesday afternoon, December 28, in the Grand Ballroom, with Professor José Martel as 
the delightful chairman of the occasion. Professor John E. Englekirk, President-elect of 
the Association, acted as toastmaster, introducing those at the speaker’s table. One of 
our honored guests was Professor Cony Sturgis, Emeritus Professor from Oberlin College, 
and the founder of the Association’s entire chapter set-up. The presidential address by 
Professor Leavitt O. Wright of the University of Oregon really headlined the luncheon. 
His very practical and encouraging words will be published in Hispania. 

The Association was proud to meet with members of the other AAT groups at a joint 
meeting held on Monday morning, December 27, in the Grand Ballroom from ten forty- 
five A.M. until almost one o’clock that afternoon. Nearly three hundred of our colleagues 
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from the American Association of Teachers of French, German, Italian and Slavic and 
East European Languages, listened with great enthusiasm to talks by Professor Stephen A. 
Freeman of Middlebury College and Dean Henry Grattan Doyle of the George Washing- 
ton University. Everyone seemed to sense the great value to be obtained from joint 
meetings of this sort and we are already planning for a similar gathering on the West coast 
in September of 1949. 

Sigma Delta Pi, the National Honorary Spanish Fraternity, held its dinner and business 
meeting Tuesday evening, December 28, in the North Ballroom of the Hotel New Yorker. 
Many of the Association’s members attended. 

Wednesday morning, December 29, was devoted to a visit at ten o’clock to the Hispanic 
Society, followed at eleven thirty by a visit to the Casa Hispdnica of Columbia University, 
where a reception was held for about eighty of our members. These events closed what 
may be considered as one of the most outstanding of many worthwhile Annual Meetings 
held by our Association. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING 


The Annual Business Session of the Association was held on Tuesday, December 28, 
1948 from nine o’clock through twelve thirty in the North Ballroom of the Hotel New 
Yorker. President Leavitt O. Wright presided. 

The reports of the Secretary-Treasurer were distributed in mimeograph form, followed 
by detailed explanation and questions from the floor. Reports accepted. 

The Auditing Committee (Mr. Place, Chairman, Mr. Hespelt) reported that it had 
examined the accounts submitted by the Secretary-Treasurer and that it had found the 
books in agreement with the statement of finances previously issued. Report accepted. 

President Wright announced the appointment of Irving A. Leonard and M. Gordon 
Brown to the Committee on Honorary Members for a five year term, 1949-1953, and 
Harvey L. Johnson and John E. Englekirk to the same Committee for a four year term, 
1949-1952. 

The Secretary announced the election of the candidates whose names had been printed 
on the Official Ballot. Miss Jean C. Robertson and Miss Marjorie C. Johnston served as 
tellers. 

The Secretary announced to the membership the formation during 1948 of new Chapters 
of the Association in Baltimore, Maryland, and in Nebraska. A third new Chapter is in 
the process of formation, to be centered in the region around Eugene, Oregon, and which 
will probably be known as the Upper Willamette Chapter. Announcement was made 
regarding the preparation during 1949 of an Index to Hispania, for the years 1938-1947. 
Professors Raymond R. MacCurdy, Jr., and J. Worth Banner, of the University of 
Georgia, have graciously consented to prepare this Index for the Association. A new 
Directory of the Association will be published just as soon as the Association’s finances 
permit. 

From the floor, Professor Paul P. Rogers discussed the setting up of a Committee, 
which should be responsible to the Executive Council, to study the question of the partici- 
pation of the Association in an attempt to improve the teaching of Spanish in the United 
States. The meeting voted that such a Committee be appointed. 

Professor Harvey L. Johnson, who had just returned from an extensive tour through 
South America, spoke of the great interest of many people whom he met in an exchange 
of correspondence. He offered to furnish names to any of our members who might be 
interested. There was considerable discussion of the possibility of setting up a central 
office for such an exchange, but no action was taken. 
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Several members made the suggestion that Chapter Meetings of the Association be 
dovetailed, as far as possible, with the various Institute Programs in the different states. 

The report containing recommendations sent up from the Executive Council was read 
by the Secretary. All the items in the report, following discussion, were adopted. 

The Committee on Resolutions (Miss Jamieson, Chairman, Miss Thompson) made its 
report, printed elsewhere in this issue. Report adopted. 

Attendance at the 1948 Business Meeting was smaller than usual, about seventy 
members being in attendance for most of the session. It is greatly to be desired that 
more of our membership take the trouble to attend the Annual Business Meeting, where 
so much of importance to the Association as a whole is discussed and action taken thereon. 

Twice during the meeting there was read an Official Announcement from the Editor 
and Staff of Hispania and the Officers and Executive Council of the Association, deeply 
regretting the unfortunate delays in the publication of HisPanta, 

Graypon 8S. De Lanp 
Secretary 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Committee on Resolutions presented the following resolutions, which were adopted : 

The American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, assembled at its 
annual meeting, December 26-29, 1948, wishes to record its deep sense of loss in the 
passing of William S. Hendrix, former President of the Association, and one who was ever 
tireless in his efforts to promote the cause of language teaching; and also that of Laurence 
Duggan, who as Assistant Secretary of State in charge of Latin American affairs did so 
much to foster Inter American friendship. 

The Committee is pleased to express the Association’s sincere appreciation of the 
splendid work of those who have directed the Association during the past year and those 
who have arranged such a delightful program for our edification and for our enjoyment. 

We feel especially indebted to: 

The President, Professor Leavitt O. Wright, for his vigorous efforts to promote the 
welfare of the Association by inviting volunteers to serve on committees and by initiating 
the Council Corner in Hispania. 

The efficient and indefatigable Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Graydon 8. De Land, 
who can answer with statistics any question put to him concerning the Association, and 
who is a veritable genius at compilation and comparison of the same. 

The New Yorker Chapter, whose hospitality we have so thoroughly enjoyed. 

Donald D. Walsh, who as General Program Chairman so effectively arranged for the 
place of meeting and all the details which have made the machinery of the convention 
run so smoothly. 

The Committee on Program of Papers, D. Lincoln Canfield, Sturgis E. Leavitt, and 
Louis Gonzdlez, who provided a varied and stimulating program of linguistic, literary and 
pedagogical interest. 

The Committee on Local Arrangements, Joseph W. Barlow, Louis Gonzdlez, and José 
Martel, who organized such an enjoyable series of events. 

The Orfeén Hispdnico and collaborative artists, who delighted us with their songs and 
dances. 

The Hispanic Society and the Casa Hispdnica for their cordial hospitality. 

The Registration Committee, ably assisted by the gracious Mrs. Graydon 8. De Land, 
for their efficient handling of the registration. 
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La Prensa and El Diario de Nueva York for the publicity they have given our meetings 
and for the courtesy of sending copies of the papers for distribution. 
The management of the Hotel New Yorker, who contributed so much to our comfort 
and enjoyment. 
To all those and all others who have helped make this meeting such a great success we 
extend in the name of the Association our sincere thanks. 
Nora B. THoMPson 
Este I. Jamieson, Chairman 
Committee on Resolutions 


MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The first of three meetings of the Executive Council of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese was held from eight P.M. to eleven P.M. on Sunday, 
December 26, in Parlor C of the Hotel New Yorker, New York City. President Leavitt 
O. Wright presided. The other Council members present were: Miss Babcock, Miss 
Jamieson, Miss Robertson, Mr. Canfield, Mr. Leonard, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Leavitt, Mr. 
Doyle, Mr. De Land, Mr. Walsh, Miss Brady. The President and the Secretary invited 
Mr. Englekirk to attend the meeting as proxy for Mr. Brown, who was in Brazil. Mrs. 
Frikart had informed the Secretary that she wished Miss Johnston to hold her proxy. 
There were therefore fourteen attending the meeting. No proxy was appointed for Mrs. 
Zimmerman, who had not appointed a proxy, there being a quorum present. 

The auditing Committee was appointed: Mr. Place, Chairman, and Mr. Hespelt. The 
Resolutions Committee was also appointed: Miss Jamieson, Chairman, Miss Thompson. 
The following actions were taken: 

Voted: that upon the recommendation of the Editor of Hispania, the three retiring Asso- 
ciate Editors be reappointed for the three-year term 1949-51, inclusive. (Marjorie 
C. Johnston, Walter T. Phillips, and Florence Hall Sender.) 

Voted: that the Editor of Hispania be authorized to nominate an Assistant Editor of 
Hispania for 1949. Dean Doyle thereupon nominated Donald D. Walsh. 

Voted: that the Council recommend to the Annual Meeting the election of Mr. Walsh as 
Assistant Editor of Hispania. 

Voted: that honoraria of $600 each to both the Editor of Hispania and the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association, and an honorarium of $100 to the Advertising Manager, 
be continued for the year 1949. 

Voted: that the following persons be recommended for election to Emeritus Membership 
in the Association, as provided for in Article III of the Constitution: Mary Eleanor 
Peters, retired from the San Mateo Junior College, California; 8. Griswold Morley, re- 
tired from the University of California at Berkeley, and Calvert J. Winter, retired 
from the University of Kansas. 

Voted: that the Association accept the invitation of the Northern California Chapter to 
hold our 1949 Annual Meeting somewhere in the San Francisco area, the exact loca- 
tion to be decided later, but the dates to be set as September 4 through 7, 1949. 
These dates would place our meeting just before that of the Modern Lanzuage Asso- 
ciation of America, which is meeting on the campus of Stanford University on Sep- 
tember 7-9. Retiring President Wright agreed to stop over in San Francisco, on his 
way back to Oregon, to make preliminary contacts and plans with officers and mem- 
bers of the Northern California Chapter. The Council discussed possible convention 
cities for the 1950 and 1951 Annual Meetings, but took no action. It did go on 
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record, however, as being willing to give possible consideration to the South West or 
South. 

Voted: that Miss Agnes M. Brady, who served so efficiently during 1948 in the handling of 
Chapter affairs, be asked to act as Chapter Advisor, and further, that she be invited 
to attend future meetings of the Council, during such time as she should hold this very 
responsible post. 

Voted: that the Secretary send to all members an official announcement from the Editor 
and Staff of Hispana and the officers and Executive Council of the Association, 
deeply regretting the unfortunate delays in the publication of Hispanta. With this 
announcement, the Council also voted to inform the membership of the election of an 
Assistant Editor of Hispanta. The Council further decided that the membership 
be polled with regard to possible places and times for future Annual Meetings. 

A second meeting of the Executive Council was held in Parlor C of the Hotel New 
Yorker from five to seven P.M. on Tuesday Evening, December 28. President Wright 
presided with the following Council Members present: Mr. De Land, Mr. Canfield, Mr. 
Leavitt, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Leonard, Miss Babcock, Miss Johnston, Miss Robertson, Miss 
Brady, Miss Jamieson, Mr. Walsh and Mr. Englekirk. 

At the 1947 Detroit Meeting of the Council, consideration of a Placement Bureau, to be 
sponsored by the Association, was deferred for future action. The Secretary, with the ad- 
vice of the President, therefore invited to the meeting of the Council Mr. William M. 
Miller, who is Director of the Placement Bureau of the American Association of Teachers 
of French. Mr. Miller explained to us in detail the original plans and the current opera- 
tions of the AATF Bureau. Council members asked a great many questions and much 
interest in such a project was shown. 

Voted: that a Committee be appointed, with power to act, to look into all phases of such 
a possible Placement Bureau, with Mr. Harvey M. Johnson to act as Chairman of the 
Committee, assisted by Miss Agnes M. Brady. It was the thought of the Council 
that possibly Mr. Willis K. Jones of Miami University might be induced to sit with 
the Committee as an Advisor. 

A second guest of the Council was Professor J. D. Carter, of the College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. Mr. Carter wished to present to the Council a plan to 
organize on a national basis a tournament in Spanish, similar to the one at present con- 
ducted by AATF. The Council discussed thoroughly all possible details in the setting up 
of such a plan, including possible sponsors. 

Voted: that action regarding such a tournament be tabled. 

Voted: that a tentative program for the 1949 Annual Meeting be set up, as published else- 
where in this issue of Hispania. 

The third and final Meeting of the Council was held in Parlor C of the Hotel New 
Yorker on Wednesday evening, December 29, from five-thirty to seven-fifteen P.M. 
Present in addition to President Wright were: Mr. Englekirk, Miss Johnston, Mr. Canfield, 
Miss Robertson, Miss Babcock, Miss Brady, Mr. Walsh, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Leavitt, Mr. 
De Land, and Mr. Shoemaker. Mr. Pitcher sat with the Council on invitation. 

Further discussion regarding the 1949 Annual Meeting was held, the Council going on 
record that it would be definitely guided, in its decisions regarding the time and place for 
future Annual Meetings, by the poll to be sent to members. 

The Council again referred to its discussions at the Detroit 1947 Annual Meeting re- 
garding its encouragement of the formation, in the State of Florida, of a state Spanish club 
for Superior Students in Secondary Schools, looking forward to the possible establishment 
of such clubs on a national basis. 
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Voted: that, on the motion of Mr. Canfield, such a Florida group be sanctioned by the 
Association. 

Voted: that the Secretary write to Mr. Archer M. Huntington, of the Hispanic Society of 
America, expressing the appreciation of the Association for the Society’s gracious 
hospitality and that he also write to Professor Federico de Onfs, thanking him for the 
reception tendered the Association’s members at the Casa Hispdnica of Columbia 
University. 

No formal action was taken, but it was the sense of the Council that the price list of back 
numbers of Hispanta in the stocks of the Association should be re-set by the Treasurer. 
It was further felt that the Secretary and President, at future meetings of the Executive 
Council, should be empowered to appoint proxies on the spot. 

Graypon 8. De Lanp 
Secretary 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
PERIOD: DECEMBER 20, 1947-DECEMBER 21, 1948 


Balance as of December 20, 1947: 


$ 2,479.00 
3,803.51 $ 6,282.51 


Dues bon 1947 15.00 
Dues for 1948 2,995.95 
Dues for 1949 5,452.35 
Dues for 1950 

Dues for 1951 

Dues for 1952 

Six Life Memberships 

Advertising in Hispania 

Interest received 


11,466.40 





$17,748.91 


Hispania, printing, mailing and addressing (November 
1947, February 1948) 


- CO 


BeRSESES 
SEESSRE5 


Honorarium of Editor 
Honorarium of Secretary-Treasurer 
Honorarium of Advertising Manager 


Annual Meeting, 1947, balance 
Annual Meeting, 1948, on account 


nes 
—~ 
Qo 
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President’s Expenses 
Office supplies and equipment 
Advertising Manager’s expenses 
Editorial expense 
Miscellaneous expenses 
$ 8,823.01 





Actual Balance, as of December 21, 1948 $ 8,925.90 
Distribution: 
War Bonds, Series ““F”’ 
Savings Account #22495 
Building and Loan acct. #1898 
Checking account—Granville, Ohio 
Checking account—Tallahassee, Fla 


Summary: 
On hand, December 20, 1947 $ 6,282.51 
Receipts, 1948 


$17,748.91 


Expenses, 1948 


On hand, December 21, 1948 
On hand, December 20, 1947 6,282.51 


Increase in cash 


Respectfully submitted, 


Graypon 8. De Lanp, Treasurer 
December 21, 1948 


MEMBERSHIP BY STATES (1941-1948) 


1941 1942 1948 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Alabama 17 17 ll 13 17 18 18 
Arizona 16 12 18 31 42 53 53 
Arkansas 7 ll 17 14 16 14— 
California 187 187 226 253 269 
Colorado 36 35 37 41 40— 





Connecticut 31 
Delaware 3 
Dist. of Columbia 37 
Florida 37 
Georgia 19 
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. A dash after the 1948 figure indicates loss in that state. 

. During 1948 your Association concentrated on showing gains in college and 
university membership, so that samplings from the files show that high school 
and college membership is now about equal. 

. Ratio of men to women members is up—now about 45% men and 55% women. 
. Members also belonging to MLA—about 13% or approximately 400. 


MEMBERSHIP FIGURES (YEAR-END COMPARISONS) 
1941 1942 1948 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


41 40 40 39 39 37 40 
1,503 2,018 2,479 2,575 2,967 
7 

301 374 427 472 562 
33 33 31 30 36 





1,878 2,465 2,976 3,116 


GAIN AND LOSS 





THE SELF-CRITICAL TEACHER OF SPANISH 
(PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS) 


Leavitt O. WricHut 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


iLes saludo, amantes de lo hispénico, luchando bajo nuestro antiguo lema: 
“TODOS A UNA”! Si, y que a todos una la lealtad que hoy hace treinta afios 
caracteriza las actividades de los miembros de nuestra querida asociacién. 
iAdelante, mano en mano! 

Acostumbramos que el discurso de despedida del presidente cesante se dé 
en inglés; y siendo asi, tal hagamos. Pero, primero... 

Se acordarfn ustedes sin duda del episodio en la clase elemental de un tal 
Profesor Lépez: 


—Sefiorita, ¢cudntos son los géneros en espajfiol? 

—Son tres, Sefior Lépez. 

—Y écudles son? 

—Son: el musculino, el femenino y el neutro. 

—jMuy bien! Ahora déme un ejemplo de cada uno, por favor, con traducciones. 
—Bueno: el pez (‘‘the fish’’); la pez (‘‘the tar’’); y . . . Lépez (“the professor’). 


Pues, tal vez a nosotros aqui nos toque mantener todo género de neutralidad 
lingiiistica, siendo que incluimos en nuestra asociacién a los de habla lusitana, 
tanto como a los de la cervantina, y por supuesto a los de la ‘“‘chaquespereana”’ 
que tienen interés en una u otra de aquéllas. Asfi que, iall4 vamos! 

We are gathered for our eighth Annual Association Meeting in hospitable old 
Gotham-town since we were born here in 1917! If you want a worthwhile 
“presidential address,” simply take down any February issue of our organ 
Hispan1A as far back as you wish to go, and you will be well satisfied. Listen 
to some titles, going backward: “Charla Presidencial,’’ by Miss Jamieson, last 
year in Detroit; “Spanish & Portuguese in the Years Ahead,” by Mr. Leavitt in 
Washington; “Isolation vs. Internationalism in Foreign Language Instruction,” 
by Mr. Leavitt in Chicago (the year before, when Mr. Canfield was away in 
Mexico); “Our Association Today,” by Mr. Pitcher in New York (at the end 
of his four-year war-time term); ‘“The A.A.T.S.P., Past and Future,” by Mr. 
Jones in St. Louis; “Inter-American Friendship and Cooperation,” by Mr. 
Kercheville in Albuquerque; and ‘Pride in Our Association,”’ by Miss Peters in 
San Francisco. 

Read them, and you will agree with me. However, let us go back just one 
more year, to the 1938 address by the then President, our genial friend, Prof. E. 
Herman Hespelt, at that New York convention. Listen to his words, so timely 
today: 

14 
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“What subject, then, should be taught to make our boy a ‘co-operating mem- 
ber of a world community’? ...He should be given first the tools by which he 
can discover for himself that there is more than one kind of civilization in the 
world. .. . He can discover with their help—not by indoctrination, but by first- 
hand experience—sets of values, ways of thinking unlike his own. The knowl- 
edge of another people’s language is his surest protection against the distortions 
and untruths of propaganda, his surest guaranty that mutual respect and self- 
respect are not incompatible.” How much more do we today appreciate the 
truth of Dr. Hespelt’s pre-war statement! 

In my few moments before you I propose to take for granted your loyalty to 
our Association and to what it stands for, including thorough scholarship and 
high standards, as well as your concern for its place in a program to promote 
internationalism. Today I would offer the challenge to each one of us: that we 
do the very best teaching job of which we are capable in order to be worthy to 
carry out Dr. Hespelt’s idea that we give our students the tools to attain their 
objectives. But, let them be the best tools! How unfair to place poor tools in 
their hands, such as an inadequate pronunciation. 

I should prefer to talk with you about the thrill of teaching! I glory in the 
privilege of being a teacher! I should like to chat with you about leading young 
people into their first exposure to the immortal Don Quijote, against a back- 
ground of some readings from typical idealistic and realistic fiction. Or about 
their joy in discovering Jorge Manrique’s Coplas por la muerte de su padre, and 
the Vida Retirada by my great hero, Luis de Ledén, the poet-priest-professor! 
But bear with me as I try to hold your attention to a probably less popular 
topic, but one which I consider fundamental. 

My message to you is that you consider being more self-critical in your teaching 
of Spanish pronunciation. I know from observation that we in our association 
have greatly improved in these thirty years: let us do even better! Let us 
remember that many a teacher of Spanish had already formed very definite 
speech habits before he started to learn it, some of which he may have overcome 
in part through careful drill and also by foreign residence. But those early, 
basic English speech habits, and our daily exposure to local English pronuncia- 
tion, can combine to exert a strong retrogressive influence on one’s pronuncia- 
tion. And it does not matter so much if just one individual becomes careless 
and goes backward; but it does matter very much if he has a bad influence on 
that group of eager learners who try to imitate every sound of the teacher’s 
Spanish. 

Of first importance in beginning study is the training of the ear and the tongue; 
for later concern is the training of the eye and hand. A relatively little extra 
time and care devoted to them at the beginning of the course can make a great 
difference to the student, if he is to hope ever to understand Spanish, and to 
make himself understood in it. What is more, the advanced study of master- 
pieces can be much more significant and complete the more we appreciate and 
feel the sound of the beautiful language in which it is written! Yes, a “reading 
knowledge” of Spanish can mean much more than the eye-comprehension of the 
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translation of the printed word. And what satisfaction we veteran teachers 
know that our students often derive from a good pronunciation! Did you ever 
have a one-time student write you thus, after years of effort? “I have today 
attained a life goal! In a conversation I was mistaken by a Mexican for a 
Mexican!’ Yes, first exposure to Spanish must be by ear, not by eye, with 
patient repetition and correction, over and over. And it pays! Memorization 
of short proverbs and later of poems is of great value: that is, memorization by 
ear, not by eye.2, Nor should the proverbs ever be seen until thoroughly mastered 
by ear and tongue, and repeated at normal speed, with perfect facility and confi- 
dence. Separate words should never be indicated at first, since one purpose is 
to learn to link words together naturally, from the beginning. Let us always 
try to teach Spanish pronunciation by phrases, not by separate words.’ 

Many a school now has a recording machine, a ‘‘new wrinkle’’ which can greatly 
promote language teaching, even though it may have been bought primarily for 
speech correction or for the drama department. And the self-critical teacher 
will occasionally stay after school to practise speaking into it and hearing his or 
her own pronunciation back, in search of weaknesses. Permit me to stress one 
point in particular. It is very important. 

From the time I came to this country at fifteen I have been distressed by the 
all too common teaching of Spanish e as the so-called equivalent of the e in 
“they” or the a in “late.” That is the sound which many teachers give to the 
vowel, usually never distinguishing between open and closed e. And “ay” is 


the almost universal written equivalent suggested in dictionaries, travel guides, 
grammars, and footnotes to articles explaining Spanish words, as in: ‘“‘syay-tay 
pay-sose”; ‘‘tray-say may-sahs’’; “may-hee-kah-nose.” I have fought this 


1 I sympathize with Professor A. M. Withers in his protest ‘‘For Moderation on the 
Oral Side” (Hispania xxx, 224-5): superficiality and “‘glibness’’ per se are to be deplored. 
His reference to Longfellow reminds me of the studies of my colleague, Professor Carl L. 
Johnson (especially his Professor Longfellow at Harvard, University of Oregon Press, 1944), 
who has called my attention to a letter written by Longfellow, Feb. 27, 1829, protesting 
that, whereas he can speak several languages, ‘‘the Professors of Bowdoin College”’ (which 
offers him an instructorship instead of the professorship which he desires) do not even 
“speak the language they teach.”” Lawrence Thompson, Young Longfellow (1807-1843). 
New York. The Macmillan Co., 1938, p. 139. 

* I use the following material: 1. La plumaes lalengua del alma. 2. Del dicho al hecho 
hay gran trecho. 3. El hombre propone y Dios dispone. 4. Mas vale tarde que nunca. 
5. Cada uno es hijo de sus obras. 6. Lo que cuesta poco se estimaen poco. 7. Una golon- 
drina no hace verano. 8. Mas vale pdjaro en mano que ciento volando. 9. La diligencia es 
la madre de la buena fortuna. 10. A un peral una piedra / Tiré un muchacho / Y una pera 
exquisita / Soltéle el Arbol. / Las almas nobles / Por el mal que les hacen/Vuelven favores. 
11. Antes que te cases mira lo que haces. 12. Haz bien y no miresa quién. 13. Verdades 
y rosas tienen espinas. 14. Cada oveja con su pareja. 15. Perro que ladra no muerde. 
16. Quien todo lo quiere todo lo pierde. 17. A quien madruga Diosle ayuda. 18. Muchos 
pocos hacen un mucho. 19. Quien mucho duerme poco aprende. 20. He refiido al hos- 
telero. /¢Por qué? ¢Cudndo? ¢Dénde? ¢Cémo?/ Porque, cuando donde como / sirven 
mal, me desespero. 

* This point is stressed by Vicente Ramos-Espino in ‘“Three Point Landing in Spanish,’? 
Hispania, xxx, 531-536. 
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tendency for years,‘ and I invite you to join me. To me it is the very worst 
error we commit in our approach to Spanish. I was gratified to receive this 
message from our great friend, Professor Tomdés Navarro-Tomas, in a personal 
letter: ‘‘Me parece completamente justificada su determinacién respecto a la 
necesidad de intensificar la propaganda de la fonética espafiola y de insistir en la 
rectificacién de esos errores rutinarios que tanto perjudican a la buena prepara- 
cién de los estudiantes. Usted sefiala con razén la urgencia de corregir esa 
malisima equivalencia de ‘pay-so’, (peso) y ‘may-sa’, (mesa).’”’ And our dis- 
tinguished ex-President and Hispania editor, Don Aurelio M. Espinosa, pro- 
tested thus, in December 1921 (Hispania, tv, 273): ‘“We say mesa, boca with 
medium closed e and 0, and not meisa, bouca, with long and closed vowels.” 
(And he adds: “The first thing... is to teach the pupils to speak Spanish cor- 
rectly and grammatically.’’) 

Would that our Association might take a stand on this problem and exert 
pressure to rectify this common error. Our good editor, Dean Henry Grattan 
Doyle, has suggested that there might well be prepared “a uniform method of 
indicating Spanish pronunciation by English sounds for the use of writers of 
general textbooks who wish to use the English equivalents, faulty as they are.” 
And he would be the first to warn against any generalizations which might lead 
to confusion due to regional differences of pronunciation. For instance, a 
charming Alabama friend tells me that “‘pen” and “pin” are pronounced the 
same! A friend from Atlanta says that “shatter” and “‘shadow” sound alike in 
his pronunciation. And a Hartford, Connecticut acquaintance admits that 
“party” and “potty” sound alike when she says them! Likewise, the first two 
syllables of the Spanish word garabato (“‘gara-’’) sound to her like “garter” and 
“got a.” And the Spanish word cara sounds to her like her rendering of “car- 
ter,” while Spanish mira sounds to her like her pronunciation of “meter”, or 
“meet her.” (And I countered by suggesting that my pet scheme for teaching 
the name of my birthplace across the river from El Paso is to have my students 
pronounce rapidly the words ‘“‘What escape?,”’ and then cut it down to “‘what 
es-,” for Judrez! This comes out quite different from the usual “‘war-ezz.’’) 

Returning to the problem of the pronunciation of Spanish e, I think you will 
agree that you have heard people render it much like our “ay,” and we must 
allow for those who overdo the job of differentiating between open and closed 
vowels. And it is conceivable that one who has learned Italian or French before 
Spanish should overstress the differences between the Spanish open and closed e, 
and between the open and closed 0. Professor Navarro-Tomdés comments on 
these in a personal letter: “(No son diferencias tan grandes ni tan faciles de 
aprender y practicar como las de otros idiomas.” 

Basic in all this discussion is the fact that our standard American-English 


‘ In my “‘American-English Pronunciation of Spanish e and 0”’ (Modern Language Forum, 
xv, 3, 85-90, June 1930) I urged: ‘“‘Let us teachers do all that is in our power to build up the 
best possible foundation for a good Spanish pronunciation on the part of our students, by 
choosing for their drill the approximations from their own natural pronunciation which 
shall do least to lead them astray in the long run.” 
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pronunciation is characterized by its emphasis on stressed syllables (leading 
toward a common diphthongization of simple vowels, like e and o) and by a 
de-emphasizing of unstressed syllables (so that we tend to grunt unstressed 
vowels, particularly a). Webster’s New International Dictionary (1945, xxxix) 
says: “This general laxity of articulation, together with sharply contrasting 
accents of English syllables, contributes to the marked tendency in English to 
obscure the vowels or unaccented syllables. ...The obscuration of unstressed 
vowels and the diphthongization of long vowels are two particular difficulties 
encountered by foreigners in learning English.”” (See also Jesperson, Essentials 
of English Grammar, 45). Conversely, these same speech idiosyncracies of ours 
are our greatest handicap in learning other tongues. For instance, in U. S. 
English the correct mispronunciation of certain geographical names calls for 
diphthongized stressed e’s and o’s, and for grunted unstressed a’s, as in: Mesa 
Verde (may-suh ver-dy); San José (san-uh-zay); Ventura (ven-tour-uh); Amér- 
ica (uh-mare-uh-kuh); Santa Bérbara (san-uh-bar-buh-ruh); and Corona 
(kuh-réw-nuh). If you don’t like these pronunciations, drive around a bit in 
Sunny California next summer before coming to our next meeting in San Fran- 
cisco in September, and just listen to the “native sons”! 

In Spanish the simple vowel sound is never lost or grunted, nor is it ever glided. 
(All three of these occur in such words as our “amuse,” and “parade,’’ where the 
first vowel is grunted, the second glided, and the third omitted.) Our friend, 
Professor Navarro-Tomas describes “la a relajada,” but he clearly states®: ‘El 
timbre de la (@) siempre se mantiene relativamente cerca de su sonido no rela- 
jado.” 

Let us be unashamed to aim at perfection. And that demands that we be 
very autocritical. An occasional Saturday afternoon alone with that recorder 
can afford us the opportunity to watch for a possible grunted unstressed a 
(even though we may feel certain that we do not diphthongize our e or 0), or 
for a breathy c, p, or t. And we can check up on our softened d, b-v and g, 
and on our snapped r*, remembering that if we see in the mirror that our lips 
move for an r, it is not Spanish, and is wrong. (Indeed, you can “‘see”’ a student 
pronounce a wrong r across the room!) So, let us be very autocritical. 

Each December your outgoing president tries to “rendir cuentas.”” He spends 
twelve months writing scores, yes hundreds, of letters, traveling as your repre- 
sentative and speaking for the Association and its aims. He listens to apprecia- 
tion and to criticism of the organization, its officers and its members. He tries 
to reassure, but not to make rash promises. In our February Hispania I made 
one, and in good faith: that I would name certain committees in a later issue, 
and I asked for volunteers. Most encouraging were the letters in response, most 
of them not coming, however, until this fall. I started to name the membership 
of these committees, when I realized that they would hardly have time to cor- 
respond adequately and to present reports here, and I might be encroaching on 





5 Manual de pronunciacién espafiola, par. 57. 
* With pleasure will I send upon request a reprint of my article ‘“Teaching the Pronun- 
ciation of Spanish r,’’ Modern Language Journal, XXI, 6, March, 1937. 
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the prerogatives of my successor. So instead, I am turning over to him all the 
correspondence, with your loyal offers, for him to use as he thinks best, especially 
calling to his attention your interest in the committees on improving the teaching 
of Spanish, in high schools and in colleges, (and I am sure he will be glad of more 
volunteers), as well as that on the ‘“Judrez-Lincoln Monument.’”’ During the 
year I have learned why it is that our Association has a reputation among others 
for loyalty, for activity, and for a real program. Now I know why some of my 
great friends of the past have given their all to the Association: men like Hills, 
Crawford, Schevill, Fitz-Gerald, Wilkins and Hendrix. I am more proud than 
ever to be a member, working hand in hand with you to promote its service and 
inspiration to teachers and friends of the Spanish and Portuguese languages and 
cultures. 

In closing, let us again borrow from Dr. Hespelt’s New York address of 1938: 
“There was once a time in the history of the world when no one studied foreign 
languages. This period is known now as the ‘Dark Ages.’ Be sure that after 
such a time there always follows a Renaissance.” 











THE USE OF MECHANICAL AIDS IN THE LANGUAGE 
PROGRAM OF L.S.U.* 


C. CLELAND HARRIS 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
Formerly Supervisor, Language Laboratory, Louisiana State University 


For little more than $28,000 the Louisiana State University has begun a very 
ambitious language program worthy of all the praise that it has received during 
its initial year’s operation. In the fall of 1946 the originator of the program, 
Professor Alfred 8. Hayes, applied mechanical aids for the first time to the in- 
structional curriculum of the Germanic and Slavonic Languages Department. 
Mr. Hayes’ success was immediately noticeable. By the end of the first semester 
of its application, the Department of Romance Languages did not need to be per- 
suaded to adopt such a program, and thanks to the attitude of the Administra- 
tion! the Department of Romance Languages was operating under a similar sys- 
tem by the fall of 1947. 


The new program is characterized by stress on the aural-oral aspects of the 
language throughout the first two semesters of study. This principle is predi- 
cated on the assumption’? that such an approach to the language yields better 
results than have been possible otherwise. 

To obtain this stress, L.S.U. uses a laboratory with a capacity of 1,500 stu- 
dents daily, and with facilities for doubling this capacity to 3,000 if necessary. 
There are 126 basic electronic machines* which are made available to students for 
individual use one hour every day. Each machine is supplied with a set of 


* A paper read at the Thirtieth Annual Meeting of The American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish and Portuguese, New York City, December 27-29, 1948. 

1 Few people outside of the Deep South are aware of the fact that Louisiana is now spend- 
ing on education more dollars per student than any other state. This effort by the state 
to raise its standards of education is noticeable in the State University, and the language 
program is a reflection of this progressive attitude. The materialization of this program is 
due largely to the interest shown by Major Fred C. Frey, Dean of the University and at 
that time Acting President, General Troy H. Middleton, Comptroller, Professor H. V. 
Howe, Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, and the Heads of the two language de- 
partments, Professors H. A. Major and Alfred 8. Hayes. 

* This “assumption” is rapidly being verified by reports on observations of such pro- 
grams at the University of Texas, Northwestern University, Cornell University, Yale 
University, as well as the L. 8. U. program itself. For two interesting reports, see ‘“The 
Relationship Between Audio and Visual Thought Comprehension in French,” by Arthur 
Gibbon Bovée in the French Review, February, 1948, and ‘‘A Technique of Aural-Oral Ap- 
proach,”’ by Pierre Delattre, in the French Review, February, 1947. 

* The basic machines were designed by Professor Hayes and built according to his speci- 
fications by Allied Radio Corporation. Compared to other available equipment, they are 
inexpensive. A sample machine may be obtained by writing Mr. L. M. Dezettel, Manager, 
Sound Division, Allied Radio Corporation, 833 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois. 
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L.S.U. records. In addition to the basic machines, there is some equipment used 
in clinical-aid work and research, which is housed in sound-proof studios. This 
equipment consists of various types of recording machines and duplicators, in- 
cluding two Prestos, one Fairchild, two SoundScribers, two TranScribers, and 
three Webster Wire Recorders. 

The materials and their use in the Division of Spanish can be described as 
follows: 

First Semester 

Text: E. V. Greenfield, An Outline of Spanish Grammar (Barnes and Noble). 

Recordings: Aural-Oral Spanish. (These were prepared by several members 
of the Division of Spanish and recorded by RCA especially for L.S.U. on a flexible 
non-breakable plastic disc. The recorded material is based on the Greenfield 
text.) 

Manuals: A student’s manual containing a transcription of the recorded ma- 
terial and an instructor’s man:al containing a description of the teaching pro- 
cedure and sets of variation drills. 

Course structure: Classes meet five hours a week with an instructor. Each 
class hour is preceded by one hour of study in the laboratory in the first semester 
and thirty minutes in the second semester. Credit: 5 hours per semester of inde- 
pendent credit. 

During the first semester the structure of the language is presented to the stu- 
dent for memorization in the form of a 750-word vocabulary.‘ For each of the 
lessons in the Greenfield text there is an accompanying recorded lesson. The 
recorded lesson contains the vocabulary and grammatical elements included in 
the text, but these are presented in variation form from the text. The variation 
form makes it possible for the student, after he has memorized the recorded les- 
son, to recite the exercises of the text at sight with little effort. 

In order to develop better speech habits, the course opens with a four-week 
aural-oral period of training. During this period the student performs entirely 
by memorization, without written materials. 

For the initial training work, the first five lessons in the text were expanded 
into eight recorded lessons. Each of these eight recorded lessons consists of 
three parts: 

Part I. Repeat 

Part II. Pattern Drill 

Part III. Phrases for Memory 

The Part I. Repeat exercise consists of abstract syllables, words, and phrases 
which were chosen to illustrate the sound selected for emphasis in the lesson con- 
cerned. Lesson I stresses the vowel a, and for this exercise there are listed such 
words as mamd, canal, paja, fama, and cada. These have no relation whatever 
to the course; they are presented solely for mimicry in order to develop the ability 
to utter Spanish sounds. 





‘This does not include tense verb-forms. 620 words are from the text, of which, ac- 
cording to Greenfield in the Preface to the Outline of Spanish Grammar, 84% are found in 
the basic first thousand of Buchanan’s Word List, and almost 15% in the second thousand. 
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The Part II. Pattern Drill exercise contains all the vocabulary and grammati- 
cal principles which the student is expected to control. They are presented in a 
series of expanding sentences in which the English is spoken first, followed by the 
Spanish equivalent.’ This, in turn, is followed by a pause long enough to give 
the student time to imitate the native speaker on the record. The native speaker 
utters the sentence again, and a second pause follows before a new sentence is 
introduced. This can be illustrated as follows: 


“Anne goes.”’ 
—Ana va. 
(Pause.) 
—Ana va. 
(Pause.) 


“Anne goes with Paul.’”’ 
—Ana va con Pablo. 
(Pause.) 

—Ana va con Pablo. 
(Pause.) 


“Anne goes with Paul to the class.” 
—Ana va con Pablo a la clase. 
(Pause.) 

—Ana va con Pablo a la clase. 
(Pause.) 


“Anne goes with Paul to the Spanish class.” 
—Ana va con Pablo a la clase de espafiol. 
(Pause.) 

—Ana va con Pablo a la clase de espajiol. 
(Pause.) 


(The first lesson contains five expanded sentences.) 


The Part III. Phrases for Memory exercise contains a selection of phrases 
(introduced throughout the first eight recorded lessons, or four weeks of work) 
which enable the student and the instructor to conduct the class in Spanish 
during the remainder of the semester. The lesson is concluded with the phrase: 


“End of the (first) lesson.” 
—Fin de la (primera) leccién. 


which serves as a signal to the student that the lesson has ended and is also a sensi- 
ble way of teaching the ordinals. 

Post aural-oral period of training 

After the first eight lessons are completed (four weeks of work), written repre- 
sentation of the language is allowed. A few words by the instructor on orthog- 





5 Voices: English, Marshall R. Nason (U. 8. A.); Spanish, Humberto Tenorio Garcia 
(Colombia, 8. A.). 
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raphy are normally sufficient to present this aspect of the language. For the re- 
mainder of the semester, the course proceeds rather conventionally, with the 
exception that students continue to memorize the patterns on the record before 
reporting to class. All recorded lessons have been carefully planned to run not 
more than five minutes so that in one hour the student can repeat the lesson at 
least ten times. Two laboratory hours of preparation and two class periods are 
usually devoted to each lesson. 

Second Semester 

The materials for the second semester were not prepared in advance because it 
was impossible to predict the student’s ability at the end of the first semester. 
At present, there are two sets of materials being used under careful observation. 
Both of these are based on Por esas Espafias of Villa Fernandez. There will prob- 
ably be several more before the most effective has been determined. 

One of these sets of materials is a modified continuation of the type used in the 
first semester. All idiomatic expressions and vocabulary of an assigned reading 
lesson are re-arranged into an original composition which presents a continuous 
thought. The first portion of this composition is recorded sentence by sentence 
with a pause between each sentence long enough to allow the student to repeat 
the sentence. There are no English equivalents on the record. The remaining 
portion of the composition is rendered in a continuous fashion without any breaks. 
The presentation of the material in these two ways has two purposes: 1) to con- 
tinue to allow the student an opportunity to utter the language in imitation of a 
native; 2) to train the student to listen to continuous speech. 

The second set of materials contains a recording of an original summary of 
the reading assignment. After the instructor has worked over the reading 
assignment with the student, the latter listens to the summary as it is presented 
on the record in the laboratory. This much of the material is prepared for daily 
work. There is an accompanying set of recorded lessons which the student pre- 
pares at will, but which are not dealt with until the end of the week. This set 
contains a series of questions on the summaries of the week’s schedule of work. 
The answer to the questions follows each interrogation. The answers, however, 
are unique in that they do not contain a minimum, but, rather, a maximum 
series of statements related to the question.* This technique can be appreciated 
more fully with an example. Let us assume that the question is ¢Quién era 
Pablito? The answer would be rendered as follows: 


A la verdad, sefior profesor, no me acuerdo exactamente de quién era ese muchacho. 
Me parece—si no me equivoco—que era un nifio del cual estudiamos en el segundo cuento 
hace unos dias. Su padre... creo que se llamaba don Pancho, pero no estoy seguro de 
eso. Creo que tenfa unos doce afios, pero no estoy seguro de eso tampoco. A la verdad, 
sefior, vale m4s que le pregunte usted a otro estudiante, porque hoy sé muy poco. 





* Paragraph answers and a series of other clever devices that develop oral fluency have 
been introduced into the program by Professor A. B. Gaarder, who is now supervisor of the 
laboratory. As far as I have been able to ascertain, the devices are original with Professor 
Gaarder; any further inquiry about these techniques should be addressed to him. 
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The answer is not always a negative one as the above example, but it is always 
long, and it contains as much of the “important” vocabulary as possible as well 
as any number of stereotyped phrases which are characteristic of a natural con- 
versation. This technique is intended to produce oral fluency as well as an as- 
similation of new vocabulary. At the end of the week, the student is tested on 
these materials and graded not on the basis of accuracy of content but on the 
quality and quantity of the response. 

Classroom technique 

During the four weeks of aural-oral training in the first semester, each lesson is 
first approached from a comprehension point of view and then followed by a per- 
formance of the lesson in Spanish. The first class meeting is spent in orientation 
and a visit to the laboratory for instructions on the use and care of the equip- 
ment. The student’s first assignment is to listen to Lesson I and to imitate the 
speaker on the recordr, to the best of his ability. In the second hour of class, the 
instructor briefly reviews the recorded material and corrects faulty pronunciation 
and intonation. He then proceeds to read from his manual (if necessary) the 
many variations of sentences in Spanish which are based on the lesson. The stu- 
dents repeat the sentence and give its English equivalent. They then report to 
the laboratory for one more hour of study on Lesson I. During the following 
class hour, the procedure is similar, except that the instructor reads variation 
sentences in English which the students offer in Spanish. This procedure is 
varied at times with a simple but effective question-and-answer technique. The 
amount of time spent on five sentences (as in Lesson I) has been two hours of 
preparation by the student and two hours of exhaustive drills with the instructor. 
As the materials advance into the semester, it has been found that more can be 
presented in the same amount of time. 

After the initial aural-oral period of training, the course proceeds convention- 
ally. With the aid of the records the student memorizes the sentences which 
illustrate the grammatical principles and the vocabulary of the lesson, and then 
he reports to class to perform the exercises in the text. 

Use of the basic machine by the student 

In order to have 126 students listening to 126 record players at the same time 
and in the same room, it was necessary to design the phonographs with head- 
phones instead of loudspeakers. The student wearing headphones, however, 
can not hear himself imitate the native speaker unless he speaks in an unusually 
loud voice. Therefore, it was necessary to include a microphone into which the 
student speaks in a very low voice, and by simply adjusting the volume control he 
can hear himself as if he were speaking in a natural tone. This arrangement of 
headphones and microphone makes it possible for the student to study with the 
record without being disturbed or without disturbing anyone else. It also gives 
him an opportunity to hear his own voice as others might hear it without any 
interference from resonances produced through bone conduction in his head. 
Administratively, this arrangement is very pleasing since the laboratory can be 
operated as quietly as a reading room ina library. For the student it affords an 
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excellent atmosphere in which to study. With an individual machine, each stu- 
dent can prepare his assignment according to his own needs, and he is therefore 
not inhibited by others as frequently happens in group-listening arrangements. 

It can be seen, therefore, that the intention of the program is to present the 
structure of the language during the first semester in such a way that it can be 
retained and used by the student to increasing advantage. During the second 
semester the intention is to develop the use and application of this knowledge to 
the extent that the student feels relaxed in the language itself within the limits 
of his vocabulary. 

Results 

Although opinions vary somewhat, everyone connected with the courses agrees 
that the new materials are an improvement and certainly worth the strenuous 
work involved. 

The greatest problem is still the same one that confronts any program, student 
motivation. The laboratory does not solve the problem and probably nothing 
ever will. 

Student frustration is still apparent, although it is not as serious as it was 
before the start of the new program. What can be done to lessen this type of 
obstacle remains to be seen through further research in the techniques of presen- 
tation of material. 

There are also some small changes which I personally feel ought to be made in 
the materials as they now exist, such as the omission of English from the records 
and the shortening of some sentences which are too long. Fortunately, though, 
the materials are usable as they stand at present. 

Comparative statistics are not yet available. Students in the third and fourth 
semesters (where it is felt that the new program will show its greatest effect) who 
had followed the conventional course were tested in the spring of 1948 with the 
Co-operative Tests. The same groups will be tested in the spring of 1949 after 
having studied with the new program. Not until then will there be any conclu- 
sive comparative figures. 

As a whole, the improvement over the previous conventional program has been 
gratifying. Students are pleased, and those who failed in the conventional course 
and who have repeated under the new program have voiced their opinion enthu- 
siastically in its favor. Also, teachers have found it easy to adjust themselves 
to the new techniques. 

My own personal observations have been as follows: 

Pronunciation has improved greatly. Even though handicapped by large sec- 
tions (sometimes 30 students to a section) the majority of the students were able 
to approximate a native pronunciation. I have had as many as three in one 
section whose pronunciation has been equal to a native’s, although their intona- 
tion in an original sentence has been artificial, of course. 

On the basis of similar tests which I administered to my classes before and after 
the new program had begun, I found that the new course produced far better 
average grades, and that there were considerably more A’s and B’s; failures were 
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also decreased. (This would imply that the standards have been raised.) I was 
able also to observe that the laboratory was a life-saver to the industrious student 
who has very little “language ability.” 

I applied Professor Gaarder’s techniques in the second semester and found 
them to be useful and very effective. I was especially gratified to be able to 
carry on a rather normal conversation with students between classes. 

Perhaps the most important feature which this program has contributed is that 
the student has acquired or gained an awareness of the language which he had 
never been able to grasp previously. This, in my opinion, is far more worthy of 
compliments than any of its other accomplishments. 











THE CORNELL LANGUAGE PROGRAM* 


FREDERICK B. AGARD 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


Most readers of HISPANIA are aware, through one or another published report 
or through professional gossip, that Cornell University has had under way since 
October 1946 a large-scale, long-term program of experimental instruction in 
modern foreign languages. During the first year of the program’s existence, 
an article on its establishment and main features was published in this journal 
by Professor J M. Cowan, Director of the Cornell Division of Modern Lan- 
guages.! I do not therefore feel it necessary to go into detail as regards the 
administrative set-up. By way of introduction I will restate briefly the assump- 
tions and principies on which the plan is based; I will then discuss the program 
at the operational level, and will end by attempting some conclusions about its 
implications for the general language-teaching situation in this country. 

The underlying assumptions of the plan are, in brief, the following: (1) pres- 
ent-day American society needs speakers, as well as readers, of foreign language 
among its educated members; (2) most college students of a foreign language 
want fully as much to learn to speak the language as to learn to read it; (3) if 
they are going to speak the language, they must be specifically taught to speak 
it, and specific instruction in speaking means imparting to them a set of speech 
habits which they can acquire only through intensive and constant practice of a 
mechanical nature, through imitation and repetition; (4) if they are also going 
to read the language, they will become more efficient and more appreciative 
readers through first acquiring a degree of oral skill; but, at the same time, they 
cannot be expected to become automatically good readers without specific in- 
struction and practice in reading. The above assumptions may be regarded as 
the permanent assumptions of many linguists as regards language learning. 
They are, I believe, no different from the assumptions made by the planners of 
experimental intensive programs which have operated or are operating in several 
other American colleges, or from those made by many language teachers in 
colleges where thus far there has been no opportunity to set up implementing 
programs. 

Two further present assumptions of the Cornell plan are the following: (1) 
all liberal-arts graduates should have pursued the learning of a foreign language 
up to a given point of proficiency, either before they enter college or during their 
college course; and (2) all those who fulfil their requirement in the college should 


* A paper read at the Thirtieth Annual Meeting of The American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish and Portuguese, New York City, December 27-29, 1948. 

1 “The Cornell Plan of Language Teaching,’? Hispania xxx, 1: 57-60. There is also 
a description and analysis of the plan, together with some test data obtained in the first 
year, in the recently published study by F. B. Agard and H. B. Dunkel, An Investigation of 
Second Language Teaching (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1948). 
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be exposed to the intensive method, with oral skill as its initial objective. In 
other words there is no provision in the Cornell plan for a non-intensive course of 
the ‘“‘conventional” type as an elective alternative to the prevailing experimental 
type. 

In stating the first of these two present assumptions I have used the word 
“proficiency.”” This concept is fundamental to the Cornell plan; for it is the 
point of proficiency reached, rather than the number of semester credits earned 
by taking courses, that determines the student’s fulfilment of his language re- 
quirement. How is this proficiency defined? In the acquisition of foreign- 
language skill, we have first sought to define certain different proficiency points 
in general terms, t.e. without reference to grades in courses or scores on tests. 

On the continuum from zero to complete expertness, we have seen at least 
three significant proficiency points. What we will label Point A is that point 
at which the learner has minimal equipment for using the language in an en- 
vironment where it is spoken, without absolute need of further formal instruction 
(though he is still in a position to profit by it). What we will call Point B, 
further along the scale, is that point beyond which it is no longer profitable, be- 
cause of diminishing returns, for the learner to have further formal instruction, 
for he can increase his skill only by living where the language is spoken. What 
we will call Point R is that point at which the learner has acquired a sufficient 
skill with the spoken language to justify his attempting to work with its con- 
ventional written form, t.e. to start trying to read it. This Point R varies with 
the language in question. In Chinese, for example, it seems to lie relatively 
close to Point A. In Spanish, on the other hand, or in Italian, it lies very close 
to zero, if not at zero. Thus the learner of Spanish, while hearing and imitating 
his very first utterances, may safely look at a written representation of those 
utterances in normal Spanish spelling. In a sense, when he does so he is already 
“reading Spanish.”” In Portuguese or French he will do better not to see the 
conventional written form, but rather a specially devised transcription, until 
he has mastered five or six lessons’ worth of utterances in as many weeks. But 
even in Portuguese and French, and naturally also in Spanish, he can profitably 
begin to read things which he has not heard, in the regular way those languages 
are written, well in advance of Proficiency Point A. Thus in Spanish, as indeed 
in any Western European language or even in Russian, the teacher can insist 
on a double proficiency at Point A: (1) enough skill in speaking to enable the 
learner to enter a Spanish-speaking environment and make his way, and (2) 
enough reading knowledge to enable him to read for pleasure or in connection 
with his work. 

Let us now see how the Proficiency Points A and B are aimed at operationally. 

The core of the instructional program is the basic intensive sequence 101-102. 
In this two-semester course the students meet in class eight hours per week: 
two hours in groups of up to fifty with the person in charge of the course, 7.e. 
the ‘‘analyst,”’ and six hours in groups of ten with a staff member who is a native 
speaker of the language. For the first nine weeks of Course 101, comprising 


2 At present there are in Spanish three analysts, all Americans: the head of the Spanish 
section and two graduate students, one of whom is an experienced teacher holding the rank 
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54 hours of drill plus 18 of analysis, instruction is exclusively in use of the spoken 
language. The textbook used is one specially designed for the oral approach: 
the Spoken Spanish, Spoken Portuguese, etc. of the USAFI-Holt-Heath series. 
In those nine weeks the first twelve lessons are covered. At that point the 
students, being well past Point R, are considered ready to begin reading material 
written in the language. The pace of their oral work is reduced one half for the 
balance of the course, so that they devote four of their eight weekly hours to 
reading. The analyst spends one hour on problems of learning to read, and in 
three of the weekly drill hours the native speakers go through their assignments 
with them, varying and discussing the content in the language, but not having 
them translate it into English. The book used in Spanish is the now well-known 
Por esas Espafias, which is exactly covered by the end of Course 101. In 
Portuguese at present we are trying out Meireles’ Rute e Alberto. 

In Course 102, the second half of the basic sequence, five hours a week are 
spent completing the second half of the spoken material, and three are devoted 
to the covering of two more readers. We have changed the titles every semester 
so far, and are still looking for the ideal higher-level counterparts to Por esas 
Espafas. 

On termination of the 101-102 sequence, the average student is assumed ready 
to demonstrate that he has reached our theoretical proficiency point A. He is 
therefore given the Proficiency Examination; his score, independent of his course 
grades, determines whether or not he is to be declared “proficient.” In actual 
practice, 70 to 80 percent of the students completing Course 102 perform at, or 
above, the level set for Proficiency Point A. The residual 20 to 30 percent are 
required to complete a further one-term, three-hour brush-up course (labeled 
103), in order to fulfil their language requirement. 

In terms of test scores the level set for Proficiency Point A is in the nature of 
things arbitrary. There are thus far no satisfactory national norms by which to 
measure oral-aural skill in that segment of the language in which our students 
possess some, that is, the every-day colloquial or traveler’s repertory of words and 
expressions. We therefore make our own tests of auditory comprehension and 
oral production; but thus far our results are without meaning in terms of com- 
parative achievement, since no students outside Cornell as yet take these same 
tests. One of our long-term projects is the development and eventual standardi- 
zation of such tests for use in language programs other than our own. 

To measure reading ability, we at first used the ACE Co-operative Tests and 
later shifted to the College Entrance Examination Board Tests when these 
became a requirement for entering freshmen. Unfortunately college norms on 
the CEEB language tests are scanty, and we have had to set our own standard 
for Proficiency Point A, within the range of scores produced by those students 


of instructor, the other a part-time assistant; both are candidates for the Ph.D. in Spanish. 
The native-speaking teachers are of two categories: teaching fellows and teaching assistants. 
The teaching fellows are graduate students in various academic fields (government, agron- 
omy, Spanish literature, Spanish linguistics), who are earning salary plus tuition by doing 
eighteen hours a week of drill work in their native Spanish. The full-time teaching as- 
sistants are persons not studying for advanced degrees. 
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attempting to qualify. The only comparison we have obtained so far with re- 
sults elsewhere is between two-year college French groups at Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe and a Cornell French group completing the basic one-year sequence. In 
this one instance the distributions of scores had nearly perfect overlap and the 
mean scores were in the same class interval. Numbers involved were too small 
to compute statistical comparison. In the spring term of 1948, 106 Spanish 
students completing Course 102 produced a range of 448 to 796 on Form RA of 
the CEEB test, with the median at 565. For this group Proficiency Point A was 
set eighteen points below the median, at 547. Thus far each semester the stand- 
ard has been set after, not before, inspection of the scores—this procedure being 
deemed necessary in the absence of established norms on the tests, either nation- 
ally or at Cornell, and also in view of our doubts about the comparability of the 
scaled scores on supposedly equivalent forms of the test in a given language. We 
are nevertheless working toward the establishment of a permanent, unvarying 
standard. 

It should be added that in order to qualify as “proficient,’’ the student has to 
reach or surpass the level set on both the CEEB test and our local test of oral- 
aural skill. 

Let me repeat that the requirement of proficiency supersedes that of course 
credits. Thus, in the nature of things, different students attain Proficiency 
Point A at different stages of their college course. A small minority of genuine 
bi-linguals meet their requirement automatically—unless their second language 
is one that we can’t test even informally (for example, Finnish or Hindustani). 
Of the numerous students offering entrance credit in a foreign language, those who 
attained a score of 600 or higher on the CEEB test are given the Cornell oral-aural 
test used for determining proficiency ; if they measure up to the proficiency stand- 
ard in that phase—and some who have had good oral training in high school do,— 
they have fulfilled their requirement. The rest are placed, regardless of the num- 
ber of years of previous study, in the first or second semester of the basic se- 
quence, i.e. in Course 101 or 102. Excellence of high-school preparation differs 
so considerably that it is not uncommon to find students placing in Course 101 
after three previous years of a language, or students placing in Course 102 after 
only two previous years. 

We now come to an important question. What opportunities are open to the 
student who wants to continue his study of foreign language beyond Proficiency 
Point A, i.e. to move all the way or part of the way toward Proficiency Point B? 
A majority (let’s face it) don’t want to continue at all; possibly an investigation, 
if such a one were possible, would reveal that most of these never again utter or 
read more than a casual word or two of the foreign language which they have 
been trained to use. And of course they soon lose their proficiency, just as surely 
(but no more surely) as they forget how to solve problems in calculus or what to 
do and what not to do with ferrous oxide. Nevertheless we have opened their 
eyes to something—namely to the fact that there are other habits of speech, and 
other choices of things to say, than those of Americans; that the thing we carry 
around above our neck is not exclusively and inherently a head; that God is not~ 
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monolingual speaker of American English; that other peoples use other languages 
to communicate things that make sense to one another; and we have let them 
glimpse not only the way speakers of Spanish (for example) say some things, but 
also some of the things speakers of Spanish have said and have thought it worth 
while to write down. It is not hard to argue that we have been useful in the gen- 
eral education of these students if we have given them some brief insights into the 
relativism of human language and of human culture and of human personality. 
With regard to the bulk of his students, preliminary insights can be the only re- 
ward of the professor of any subject matter. 

However, a number of students do want to go on with their foreign language. 
The Cornell intermediate tool courses are designed in theory to serve three aims: 
(1) to teach the student to write in the language, (2) to enlarge the scope of his 
vocabulary and idiomatic expression, and (3) to maintain, if not increase, the oral 
proficiency he has already achieved. To these ends we offer two-or-three-semes- 
ter sequences of reading and of composition-and-conversation courses, which can 
be taken concurrently if the student wishes. The number of these tool courses is 
limited, since we assume that, with their completion, diminishing returns set in 
and the student cannot expect to extend his control appreciably beyond the point 
reached (our theoretical Point B) without going to reside in a community which 
speaks the language. However, he can be considered already to have acquired 
enough control to approach a major discipline involving its use: that is, an evalua- 
tive study of the literature written in the language, or a scientific study of its his- 
tory and structure. These are the two major fields of concentration Cornell pro- 
vides at present in the Western European languages; the Russian and Chinese 
sections offer a third major in cultural area studies, through the cooperation of 
various departments of the University; and we hope to institute before too long a 
similar cultural major in the Latin American area. 

The foregoing will suffice, I trust, as an over-all view of the Cornell program. 
Before I close I would like to point out what I consider to be (1) certain lines along 
which we need to improve at the operational level, and (2) certain implications 
of a program like Cornell’s for the future language-teaching picture. 

Our first need is to raise the level of achievement in the basic course so that we 
can set our theoretical Proficiency Point A higher than we now can in terms of 
actual performance, especially oral performance. We can’t get more of the 
student’s time than he now gives us—a total of 240 class hours in one year, with 
an average expected ratio of 1:1 to outside study. It wouldn’t be reasonable for 
us to ask for more time than that. It is a question, then, of improving the time 
we do get from the student. It is doubtful whether the improvement can be 
sought in development of the actual drill-room technique of the native speaker. 
There is a limit to what he can accomplish in one hour a day, and if he’s worth 
his salt he soon reaches that limit. There’s a limit to the new tricks, new twists, 
new stimuli he can invent as he gains experience. Moreover, a part of his role 
allows for no tricks and devices anyway. He spends many of his hours being a 
mechanical repeater of unvaried utterances, and of this he tires; this he comes to 
resent. He is consuming his energy without exploiting his humanity. Here, 
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then, is our point of attack, and into the picture at this point comes the language 
laboratory. We have just installed a set of voice-recording and reproducing 
equipment, extensive enough to accommodate all our drill groups in all languages, 
and we plan work with pilot drill-sections next semester, to get our recordings 
made and to ascertain the most effective method of utilizing this equipment. 
The aim will be, precisely, to relieve the native speaker of that indispensable but 
to him distasteful stage in the mim-mem process, which we may call the exposure. 
The initial step, the focus, must be through the live model. This done, the stu- 
dent can be put to work with a mechanical model. And after exposure, the live 
speaker can return to practice the learner in variation and conversation. Re- 
lieved of the burdensome and unrewarding part of his role, he can the more con- 
tentedly devote his energies to doing what a machine can’t do—in a word, teach. 
This will undoubtedly bring with it a reduction in the number, and also an in- 
crease in the pedagogical expertness, of native speakers employed in the program. 
Coming back now to our original point of improving the student’s time, we will 
expect to find that his in-class periods assigned to exposure will be more effective 
because of the unrelenting pace of the mechanical repeater. And furthermore, 
we plan to make the machinery available to the learner for that phase of his out- 
of-class study which calls for further exposure. For most students, the increase 
of effectiveness at this point will be manifold. 

A second need we feel is the improvement of our intermediate tool courses to 
the point where they serve better one of their three afore-mentioned aims: that 
of maintaining or increasing the student’s spoken proficiency at the level repre- 
sented by Point A. We know that this has not happened consistently, because 
some students have told us that they couldn’t speak the language as well at the 
end of Course 214 as they could at the end of 102. These intermediate courses 
meet only three hours a week, and they have additional objectives to maintenance 
of oral fluency. For those students who want to stay proficient but who lack 
the aggressiveness to work at it extracurricularly, that is by going to Spanish 
Club every week, or by buttonholing their instructor or other native speakers on 
the campus and conversing with them at every available opportunity, the prob- 
lem is a difficult one to solve. Some improvement can be effected in the class- 
room itself by gifted teachers using the best available materials; but it may well 
be that the desired maintenance of oral skill for language majors throughout the 
full college course, for example, can only be accomplished through the establish- 
ment of residence units in which the foreign language is the required medium of 
communication. The institution of such residences is one of our long-term objec- 
tives, at present only in the dream stage. 

I mentioned a moment ago use of the best available materials, and this brings 
me to a third of our most felt needs. We need new texts, and we need new tests. 
For the basic work the Spoken X books are the best produced so far, but some of 
them need to be rewritten in order to take the kinks out of what were pioneer ex- 
perimental efforts. We are rewriting the Spanish, and are attempting for one 
thing to get away from the heavily topical vocabulary of ordering meals and 
registering letters, in the direction of what we hope is a minimum adequate vo- 
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cabulary. Also, for work in intermediate composition and conversation, we need 
readers, especially upper-basic readers that will on their side serve to bridge the 
too wide gap between the vocabulary and idiom and style of existing reading 
materials and existing oral materials. If the desired new texts appear, we can 
perhaps hope to arrange with other colleges to adopt them jointly as a canon of 
acceptable books; and the acceptance of this canon in turn should help solve our 
testing problem, if it enables us to build tests based on the comraon use of speci- 
fied texts. Obviously we can’t teach the entire vocabulary and grammar of a 
language by Proficiency Point A, nor do we need to. We teach a selected seg- 
ment of it, but only when we agree on what is the most useful segment, and adopt 
materials embodying it, can we build tests we can use in common. And only 
when we use tests in common, can we compare our results meaningfully and go 
on from there to pool our theory and experience, and to help each other improve 
our techniques in the pursuance of a common goal. 

Finally, some important general questions. If the kind of experimenting we 
are doing should lead gradually to the wider acceptance of a newer set of objec- 
tives and methods, and the desire to establish large-scale, long-term programs, 
then a first question is: Could such programs be paid for out of college budgets, 
or would they all require such subsidization as the Cornell program received from 
the Rockefeller Foundation? It is inevitable that there will be large initial ex- 
penses if the program is to be housed in a suitable plant, complete with laboratory 
and the rest. But as regards actual cost of instruction, figures from the very first 
year of the Cornell plan reveal that the cost per student credit hour was less than 
the average for all other departments in the Arts College. 

A second question is: What would be the effect of such programs on the lan- 
guage-teaching profession in our colleges and in our high schools? Would the 
untrained native speaker threaten to supplant the American teacher in alarming 
numbers, and would this tend to discourage Americans from entering on graduate 
study in modern languages and preparing for language-teaching careers? I know 
this fear has been expressed, but I believe it is unjustified and that the answer to 
our question can be “no,” provided the picture is seen in perspective. In the 
colleges, as the use of mechanical equipment increases and the required number 
of native models decreases, there will be limitless opportunities for Americans 
interested primarily in teaching language to do the many things that the un- 
trained native can never do: not only to teach linguistics at all levels, but to plan 
and supervise courses, to build new texts and new tests, to run experiments, to 
develop laboratories and laboratory procedures. As for the high schools, in our 
society there can never be a large-scale penetration of native speakers displacing 
Americans; the high-school teacher will always be secure from that danger, and 
what is more he can obtain the further security of increasing his effectiveness 
through the use of a substitute native model—namely, a mechanical aid, bringing 
to his pupils live material supplied at minimal cost by leading college centers 
having the special equipment needed for turning it out.’ 


* This kind of thing is already under way in the Ithaca (N. Y.) High School. 
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And let us not forget that if the effectiveness of language teaching increases, 
the demand for languages in high school and college curricula will have its very 
best chance of increasing, too. 

Among language teachers today there are some who are experimenting; there 
are many who would like to experiment but can’t until they are given the oppor- 
tunity or are shown how; there are only a few, I believe, who reject the idea of 
experimentation and the changes from status quo that are its possible conse- 
quences. But if the status quo is allowed to prevail through inertia, I believe we 
are doomed. At the same time I would like to affirm my belief that those of us 
who are experimenting now are also doomed if, instead of continuing to experi- 
ment and to question what we ourselves are doing, we relapse into the conserva- 
tive defense of a new system for the sake of a new system. 

















THE NORTH AMERICAN TEACHER OF SPANISH 
IN LATIN AMERICA* 


Nora B. THompson 
Lower Merion Senior High School, Ardmore, Pennsylvania 


This paper is a report of the activities of teachers of Spanish in Latin America 
which have come to my attention. It does not pretend to be a comprehensive 
report, even of these activities. Its purpose is practical and two-fold: to present 
what has been done, and to suggest what may yet be developed along educa- 
tional lines through the efforts of North American teachers of Spanish. The 
educational enterprises may be classified according to sponsors: The United 
States government, United States institutions, local institutions, and individuals. 

During World War II our government established the office of Cultural At- 
taché, now known as Public Relations Officer, in connection with United States 
embassies in Latin America. Some of the first and later appointees to these posts 
were United States college professors of Spanish. At the same time, the United 
States government and the local government established Institutos and Centros, 
whose primary purpose was to interpret the North American way of life through 
the teaching of English, the establishment of libraries well equipped with repre- 
sentative works on North America, with listening rooms, phonographs, and rec- 
ords of the world’s best music. The Directors of these Institutos and Centros 
were, and continue to be, in many cases teachers of Spanish ‘‘on leave.” The 
full-time staffs of some thirty cultural centers were in part former teachers of 
Spanish in the United States. Teachers of a foreign language are well equipped 
to present English to foreigners. Applications for positions in the Centros and 
Institutos are made through Mr. Edmund Murphy of the Department of State. 
Dr. Paul Smith of the United States Office of Education handles the exchange of 
teachers but to date there has been more exchange of secondary school teachers 
with the British Isles than with Latin American countries However, the 
“American” schools set up in Latin American capitals in recent years absorb 
teachers of Spanish in larger numbers. Roy Tasco Davis, Director of the Inter- 
American Schools Service of the American Council on Education, estimates that 
fifty of the two hundred teachers he has sent to these schools were teachers of 
Spanish at home and that all of his appointees knew Spanish before undertaking 
their responsibilities in Latin America. 

United States institution-sponsored projects in Latin America are found on all 
levels, with teachers of Spanish directing or assisting in the administration of the 
project. For several summers, with the State Department and their respective 
institutions subsidizing them, professors of several North American universities 


* A paper read at the Thirtieth Annual Meeting of The American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish and Portuguese, New York City, December 27-29, 1948. 
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served on the faculty of the Summer School of the Universidad Nacional Auté- 
noma de México. Some North American institutions have sponsored Summer 
Schools in other countries; for example, the Texas State College for Women 
Summer School in Saltillo, Mexico, was under the direction of its professor of 
Spanish. The Smith College Junior Year Abroad group in Mexico is under the 
direction of a professor of Spanish. On the secondary-school level are the 
Friends’ Select School’s group in Mexico and the Scoville-Scudder School’s 
branch in Guatemala. These are not exclusively under the direction of teachers 
of Spanish, however. 

Oldest of the locally-administered institutions is the Summer School of the Uni- 
versidad Nacional Auténoma de México. Even here our professors of Spanish 
have penetrated faculty ranks. Reference has already been made to those 
representing cooperating United States institutions for several summers during 
the past decade. A past president of this Association was sent by the United 
States Office of Education for one semester to help the university establish its 
Instituto, a division of the Summer School, on a sound basis. Other universities 
in Mexico, the Universidad de la Habana, the Universidad de Costa Rica, and 
the Universidad de San Carlos Borromeo of Guatemala have followed suit. Sev- 
eral of these have had the earnest support of teachers of Spanish in the United 
States in their organization. Of these more will be said later. 

The number of what I have termed “individual” projects is relatively large. 
In organization, scope, and objectives there is great variety. I shall cite one 
example. A California teacher of Spanish has been taking a study group to 
Mexico for many summers; for several years the Bradford Study Group has been 
affiliated with the University of Guadalajara and its members receive academic 
credit from that university. The Cursos de Verano of the Universidad de San 
Carlos Borromeo in Guatemala are really the result of Study Groups I have taken 
to Guatemala since 1941. The Summer School attempted in 1948 by the Uni- 
versidad de Costa Rica was the result of our Study Group there in 1946 and the 
recommendations made by us for a Summer School to be organized by the na- 
tional university and maintained on an academic standard acceptable to North 
American institutions. 

It is about these two Summer Schools that I believe I am expected to speak at 
some length. I am glad to do so, for I believe that in the Guatemalan set-up, if 
it can be maintained on the high academic standard on which it was begun, we 
shall have found a satisfactory solution to study in Latin America acceptable to 
our own institutions of higher learning. I shall give you briefly the beginnings of 
the Guatemalan venture. 

I believe the only way to achieve a Summer School which meets the academic 
standards required if credits are to be accepted by North American institutions 
is for it to be a cooperative project organized and directed jointly by Latin- and 
North Americans. This was the plan in the case of the Cursos de Verano of the 
Universidad de San Carlos. In the summer of 1946, the Dean of the Facultad de 
Humanidades, the Public Relations Officer of the United States Embassy, a repre- 
sentative of the Consejo Superior de la Universidad and I went into session. 
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Later, Dr. Thomas B. Irving, who was engaged to teach at the University during 
the years 1946-1948, and I went over suggestions we each submitted. Those of 
Arturo Torres-Rioseco, then in Guatemala and interested in the project, were 
considered and in part incorporated into the general plan of organization. Doc- 
tor Irving, as resident professor, was named Director, and I devoted my time and 
efforts during the year to publicizing throughout the United States the forth- 
coming Summer Session and to securing recognition for it by our own universities. 
During the two sessions it has functioned, the Guatemalan Summer School 
has maintained in almost all of the courses offered a high academic standard. 
Attendance and punctuality of professors have been carefully checked. The 
social behavior of younger students has received thoughtful attention in or- 
der to avoid unpleasant incidents such as have occurred elsewhere. Credit for 
all of this must be given to Doctor Irving. 

It is worthy of note that three professors of Spanish, representing three differ- 
ent countries, the United States, Canada, and Chile, cooperated with the Guate- 
malans in the establishment of their Cursos de Verano. Two of these are no 
longer connected with the Summer School, but many other North American 
professors have expressed a desire to become members of its staff. 

The Guatemalan institution holds a unique position. The great Maya Quiché 
civilization with its Indian languages derived from the Mayan has scarcely been 
touched by the lay student. As the seat of the Captaincy General during the 
colonial period, Guatemala has archives abounding in material on the three hun- 
dred years of Spanish domination. 

The rectors of the Central American universities met last September. One of 
the items on their agenda was the exchange of students. It has been, and still is, 
my hope that a plan can be developed whereby a North American may spend his 
first and fourth summers at one institution and his second and third at others in 
the Caribbean area. Academic standards in any university under consideration 
must be acceptable as a prerequisite; they are not so yet in all of the institutions 
mentioned. I do not believe that this can be effected without the proper coordi- 
nation, which would probably be most efficiently achieved if a North American 
college professor of Spanish were to develop the plan of coordination. 

The Universidad de Costa Rica was reorganized in 1940, having been non- 
existent for some years as the result of a presidential decree. In 1946 we went 
to Costa Rica, where a high school teacher of Spanish had worked towards the 
establishment of an Inter-American Summer University, headed by a local high 
school principal. The work in 1946 was not of university standard, despite the 
calibre of the professors who gave the courses, nor was the administrative aspect 
what North Americans expect. As a result, and at the suggestion of a United 
States educational official, I drew up recommendations for a Summer School and 
submitted them to the President of the University. The University authorities 
acted on these, and two years later announced a Summer School. Without fur- 
ther North American help, except for the Guatemalan catalog as a guide, the 
Costa Ricans made a worthy attempt to offer a Summer Session in 1948. The 
civil war wrought havoc with their plans. Nevertheless, a few North Americans 
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went to San José last summer and enrolled at the University. The Costa Ricans 
are delightful people to work with; I should like to see some enterprising teacher 
of Spanish cooperate with them to develop an accredited Summer School. 

As yet, to my knowledge, no one has thought of a Summer School for North 
Americans in connection with the national university of Honduras. You may 
know that groups of Latin American teachers of English were invited by our 
State Department to take a six weeks course in one of our universities and ob- 
serve for a month in one of our secondary schools or colleges. According to my 
information, only one country responded in kind to this gesture. The govern- 
ment of Honduras invited the hostess teacher of Spanish to spend her summer 
vacation in that country at its expense. She could not do so, but sent a college 
student instead. I know of three other instances where Honduras, directly or 
through its educational organization, has extended great courtesy involving 
time, thought and money to North American educators as a gesture of apprecia- 
tion of our overtures. Last summer the Rector of the National University as- 
sured me that he would be happy to arrange for a series of lectures or conferences 
were a specific request to be made for them. Tegucigalpa has a sufficient number 
of professional persons who speak English idiomatically to offer a cultural pro- 
gram. Incidentally, it has the best Academy of Fine Arts in Central America. 

Before concluding, I wish to mention a few miscellaneous situations. Ever 
since I have been working with Latin American institutions, inquiries have come 
to me about openings in Latin America for North American teachers. After the 
program for this meeting was circulated, I received another inquiry because I was 
listed as a speaker on this subject. The writer felt certain that I taught in Latin 
America and wanted to know how she could secure a position there. 

Besides the three Washington agencies already mentioned, I know of no insti- 
tution concerned with placing secondary school teachers in Latin America. I 
do know of instances where individuals have got jobs and I shall cite some cases. 
Last summer a teacher of Spanish who had spent many years in Latin America 
and knew Costa Ricans did secure, after much writing, two half-day positions. 
In the morning, she taught English in a church school; in the afternoon, at the 
Centro. I have had friends who have taught for short periods in the Institutos of 
the Dominican Republic, Costa Rica and Guatemala. The pay is only nominal 
in these cases; it is only at times that extra help can be used. Several acquaint- 
ances, already in Guatemala, have secured part-time work teaching in one of the 
private schools there. In years past, finquero friends have wanted North Ameri- 
can tutors for their children. These are rare instances, which come only through 
chance or previous acquaintance. The best plan is to go to some Latin American 
country amply provided with funds to remain, and then make attempts to do 
something, if an opening occurs. 

This is the picture with its many facets, as I see it. It is one that challenges 
the teacher of Spanish. There are so many avenues for improving mutual under- 
standing, for increasing one’s friendships, for interpreting our own way of life, 
The teacher of a modern foreign language, equipped with facility in the language 
of the country visited, appreciative of that country’s culture as a part of her 
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course work in the language, has, in my opinion, an obligation to fulfill. She 
must serve her own country by exemplifying the best it has to offer in social 
behavior and she must study as much of the foreign culture as possible in order 
to interpret it fairly upon her return home. She can do this best, I believe, by 
working with persons of similar interests in the country whose guest she is. 
Last summer, in every one of the four countries we visited, as we spoke with 
educators and government officials, the same remark was made to us in each 
country. It was to this effect: It is through teachers and students that better 
international understanding will result. Others have tried to achieve it and 
failed; we educators, we Latins and you of the North, must and can accomplish 
what others have not been able to accomplish. Who, in general, is better quali- 


fied to do this than the teacher who speaks two languages, her own and that of 
her hosts? 











PUNTOS DE VISTA ACERCA DE LA ENSENANZA DE 
LA PRONUNCIACION ESPANOLA* 


JERONIMO MALLO 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


Se habla de pronunciacién castellana y de pronunciacién latinoamericana. Y es 
preciso, en primer término, fijar bien estos conceptos. Pronunciacién castellana 
propiamente dicha es la pronunciacién de los habitantes de Castilla la Vieja 
considerada como unidad fonética con todas sus dimensiones y caracteristicas. 
Distinta de ella en ciertas modalidades es la pronunciacién de cada una de las 
demas regiones de Espafia. Pero, como es sabido, predomina sobre todas las 
pequefias variantes la que Tomas Navarro llama unidad de la pronunciacién 
espafiola correcta, en la que se borran o al menos suavizan las modalidades 
regionales hasta el punto de que no se puede por su pronunciacién determinar el 
lugar del nacimiento de las personas que han logrado asimilarsela. 

¢CuAl es la pronunciacién latinoamericana? No existe la unidad fonética que 
pueda denominarse pronunciacién latinoamericana de la lengua espaiiola. 
Quien posea una mediana finura de ofdo y se haya fijado un poco en cémo 
pronuncian su idioma nativo los hispanoamericanos de diferentes paises, habra 
percibido variantes multiples en la fonética de las distintas naciones americanas 
de habla espafiola y atin de sus varias regiones 0 comarcas. No hay una pronun- 
ciacién latinoamericana; hay multiples pronunciaciones hispanoamericanas en 
este continente. 

Considerada en conjunto la totalidad del mundo hispdnico de ambos lados del 
AtlAntico, puede asegurarse que en todos los paises de habla espajfiola existe en 
sus pronunciaciones una unidad superior y comin, esencial y bdsica, que abarca 
a todos los pueblos, si bien dentro de esta unidad cabe apreciar variantes y 
matices que ni constituyen amenaza para la tradicional unidad, ni afectan en lo 
mas minimo a las facilidades de intercomunicacién. 

Cuando en nuestros medios se habla de pronunciacién castellana no se hace 
referencia propiamente a la pronunciacién de Castilla. Y cuando se habla de 
pronunciacién latinoamericana no se hace referencia a una verdadera unidad 
fonética. Y cuando se mencionan como contrapuestas la pronunciacién caste- 
llana y la hispanoamericana, la distincién que trata de establecerse afecta en 
realidad sdlo a dos sonidos. Llaman pronunciacién castellana a una pronuncia- 
cién correcta y culta de la lengua espafiola en la que se incluyen los sonidos de 
la z, de la c delante de las vocales e, iydelall. Y se califica de pronunciacién 
latinoamericana o hispanoamericana a esa misma pronunciacién correcta y 


* A paper read at the Thirtieth Annual Meeting of The American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish and Portuguese, New York City, December 27-29, 1948. 
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culta en la que los expresados sonidos de la z y de la c se sustituyen por el de la s 
y en que el sonido de la ll se sustituye por el de la y o por un sonido semejante al: 
de la j francesa. Estas modificaciones se conocen en los tratados de fonética 
con los nombres de seseo y yetsmo respectivamente. 

Todo esto es muy claro, y lo tinico que nos interesa desde el punto de vista 
profesional es determinar si en las clases de lengua espafiola de los Estados 
Unidos debe ensefiarse una pronunciacién con los sonidos de la z y la Ul o sin 
ellos, sustituyéndolos como es sabido. 

Para mi la pronunciacién que incluye todos los sonidos creados por el admi- 
rable genio lingiiistico del pueblo castellano es técnicamente mds.perfecta, tanto 
por su mayor riqueza fonética como porque evita el molesto ruido sibilante que la 
intensa y rApida pronunciacién de un sonido tan frecuente como el de la s produce 
muchas veces. Pero en nuestro caso puede decirse una vez mds que “lo mejor 
es enemigo de lo bueno,” y asi considero que debemos ensefiar la pronunciacién 
hispanoamericana, prescindiendo del sonido de la z por dos razones que voy a 
exponer. 

En primer término, la razén de mayoria. Nose ha hecho en Espafia un censo 
de las personas que sesean y asi es imposible conocer su porcentaje. Consul- 
tando el mapa dialectal de la Gramdtica Histérica de Menéndez Pidal, parece 
que el seseo no tiene mayoria en Espafia aunque predomina en zonas muy pobla- 
das. Yo estoy cierto de ello. Pero representa un coeficiente considerable, y 
como sin duda predomina de un modo absoluto en Hispanoamérica, estimando 
en conjunto todo el mundo de habla espafiola, es evidente que la sustitucién de 
los sonidos z y ll se halla en gran mayoria. 

Puede surgir una objecién. ¢Es suficiente la razén de mayorfa si se considera 
que la pronunciacién con la totalidad de sonidos castellanos posee calidad foné- 
tica superior? Podria invocarse como argumento el caso del “voseo.” El 
distinguido escritor argentino Arturo Capdevila afirma en su interesantisimo 
libro Babel y el castellano que el ‘‘voseo’”’ es de uso general en las dos terceras 
partes de Hispanoamérica. Sin embargo a nadie se le ha ocurrido proponer que 
se ensefien en nuestras clases la gramAtica y la conversacién empleando el ‘“‘voseo.”’ 
Todos estamos conformes en prescindir de él por tratarse de una modalidad 
lingiifstica de calidad inferior. 

No dispongo de tiempo para discutir el aludido problema. Sdlo diré que en el 
caso del seseo la razén de mayorfia me convence, porque ademas coincide con la 
segunda razén a que me referi, que es de cardcter geografico, politico y social, 
fundada en que el seseo predomina en Hispanoamérica, parte de este continente, 
y en que es con hispanoamericanos con quienes mds relaciones personales han de 
tener siempre nuestros alumnos. 

Consideraciones semejantes son aplicables al caso de la Ul, si bien el predominio 
del yeismo no es tan absoluto. Hay zonas donde se pronuncia la ll, pero hay 
otras muchfsimo mds extensas donde se sustituye este sonido. 

A mi juicio, todas las pronunciaciones de todos los paises de habla espafiola de 
ambos lados del Atl4ntico—salvo excepciones de cardcter tenido por defectuoso y 
corta extensién comarcal—deben considerarse igualmente aceptables, estimables 
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y dignas de ser utilizadas en la ensefianza de la lengua espafiola en los Estados 
Unidos. Pero, por los motivos expresados, y a no tener el maestro otra pronun- 
ciacién adquirida por nacimiento o residencia que desee conservar, creo que es 
preferible ensefiar la pronunciacién espafiola con sustitucién de los sonidos de la 
zy de la UW. 

Debemos, creo yo, ensefiar la pronunciacién de esta lengua con la s, pero no 
con la s castellana, ni con la s de “nuestro inglés”, sino—y esto es muy impor- 
tante—con el sonido de la s hispanoamericana, que es la misma s del seseo andaluz 
traida a este continente por los colonizadores espafioles. Porque el sonido de la 
s plantea un delicadisimo problema de finura fonética que merece ser examinado 
con la mayor atencidn. 

El fonema s es demasiado frecuente en la lengua espafiola. Después de las 
vocales a, ¢, o tiene la s el relieve fénico mds alto. Alcanza un coeficiente del 
8.50 por ciento del total de los sonidos del idioma, porcentaje superior al que, 
entre el 6 y el 7 por ciento, viene a tener en latin, francés y portugués. Esta 
frecuencia tan elevada se debe en gran parte a que la s es el signo de los plurales 
en los articulos, los sustantivos, los pronombres, los adjetivos y los verbos, pero 
también a su especial constitucién. ‘El relieve fénico de la s—dice Navarro 
Tomas en sus Estudios de Fonologta Espatiola—no consiste sdlo en su frecuencia 
sino en el efecto sibilante y agudo de su articulacién.” 

Con el aumento del seseo la s aleanza, como es natural, puesto que sustituye a 
otros sonidos, una frecuencia mucho mayor. Segtin Tomas Navarro, este fonema 
viene a colocarse asi por encima de la 0, que ya representa el 8.90 por ciento de los 
sonidos. En recuentos que yo personalmente he realizado, incluyendo los 
sonidos de la z y de lac antes de la e y de la #, llegé la frecuencia de la s al muy alto 
coeficiente del 10.75 por ciento. Es decir que las tiene una proporcidén de cerca del 
11 por ciento en la pronunciacién hispanoamericana y andaluza. Segtin Navarro 
Tomds, nuestra mayor autoridad en materia de fonética, “el inglés, sefialado 
como lengua sibilante, emplea la s en una proporcién que viene a ser la mitad de 
la que ofrece este sonido en castellano.” 

¢Cémo han corregido los andaluces y los hispanoamericanos esta disonancia 
en el concierto fonolégico del idioma? De dos maneras. Una de ellas consiste 
sencillamente en suprimir eses, principalmente al final de palabra. ‘Bueno 
dia, sefiore,” por ‘Buenos dias, sefiores,’’ sustituyendo en estos casos las eses 
finales por sonidos levemente aspirados. Claro es que tal recurso no se con- 
sidera recomendable para ser ensefiado niempleado. Representa una pronuncia- 
cién descuidada, tolerable sdélo en cierto ambiente regional y poco distinguido. 
El segundo recurso es mucho mejor. Consiste en reducir no el nimero sino 
la intensidad de los sonidos de s, moderando mucho su vibracién sibilante. 
' Esta es la solucién que el genio lingiifstico de los andaluces y de los hispano- 
americanos ha encontrado y generalmente aplica para evitar la desagradable 
estridencia de unas eses demasiado frecuentes y excesivamente fuertes en la 
pronunciacién de velocidad normal o acelerada. Fué asi como nacié al propio 
tiempo que la s apical, de indole genuinamente castellana, una s andaluza e 
hispanoamericana de articulacién predorsal. 
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Esta s predorsal, corta y poco sibilante, es la que, en mi modesta opinidén, 
debemos ensefiar a nuestros alumnos, evitando que empleen la s apical o la 
misma s del inglés cuando hablan espajiol, porque para sesear habrdn de hacerlo 
al modo hispanoamericano. Yo he observado que algunos hispanoamericanos, 
por una fina costumbre fonética, pronuncian los sonidos de la s m4s suavemente 
cuando sustituyen a los de la z o a los de la c que cuando tienen el valor propio de 
la letras. Esta modalidad es muy interesante, pero me parece que no habremos 
de tratar de implantarla en nuestras clases porque ademds de no ser general re- 
querirfa por parte de los alumnos demasiada atencién. Basta que adopten en 
todos los casos la s predorsal de articulacién suave. 

No he de ocultar que es mds facil para los estudiantes norteamericanos pro- 
nunciar el sonido de la z castellana que el de la s hispanoamericana, puesto que 
desde nifios aprendieron a decir think, three, everything, earth, month, etc. Pero 
algtin esfuerzo han de hacer en el sentido de la buena vecindad continental, y 
puesto que generalmente se adopta el seseo de la fonética hispanoamericana deben 
los alumnos adiestrarse en la cuidadosa pronunciacién de la s predorsal. No 
obstante, si algunos no pueden lograrlo, yo les recomendaria entonces el empleo 
de la z y de la c en ce, ci con sus sonidos de la pronunciacién castellana, que no es 
ridicula en ningtin pafs de habla espafiola pues tiene siempre el prestigio de ser la 
fonética matriz del idioma comin. 

En cambio, suscita la risa una pronunciacién de las eses largas, arrastradas y 
sibilantes, que ha sido siempre uno de los recursos m&s seguros, entre los que se 
utilizan por los autores de obras cémicas, para hacer que estallen las carcajadas 
entre el ptiblico que asiste a las representaciones teatrales. Por ello es para mi 
de la mayor importancia que la pronunciacién de la s alcance un grado de correc- 
cién que no convierta en ridiculo el seseo, tan gracioso y tan eufénico cuando la 
s tiene una articulacién suave y melodiosa. 

Respecto de la ll la pronunciacién no ofrece dificultades en cuanto a su sustitu- 
cién, atendiendo a los motivos indicados, por el sonido de la y. Solamente 
habré de tenerse cuidado de darle verdadera articulacién de consonante—lo ha 
de ser siempre en estos casos—evitando que el alumno se deje llevar del hAbito 
de su lengua nativa donde la y tiene valor fonético de vocal. Y me parece 
preferible la sustitucién del sonido de la Ul por el de la y y no por un valor fonético 
equivalente al de la antigua j castellana y semejante al de la 7 francesa—que se 
oye principalmente en la Argentina y también, aunque mucho menos, en Castilla 
la Nueva y en Andalucia—porque realmente este sonido es minoritario en 
Hispanoamérica y ademAs carece de antecedentes como sustituto del de la Ul en 
la tradicién lingiifstica espafiola. 

Aunque podria decirse mucho més respecto de la asimilacién de la fonética 
hispanoamericana por nuestros alumnos, he crefdo que los puntos tratados debian 
ser los preferentes dentro de los limites de tiempo que por razones obvias tenfa que 
imponerme. 











VITALIZING CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES IN SPANISH* 


Rose BRUCKNER 
John Bartram High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


When I started thinking about what I should say in this talk, I recalled the 
various meetings, both national and local, of this Association which I had at- 
tended in the past. I remembered my first national meeting, which also took 
place in New York. I thought of one of the very learned papers (on some phase 
of philology, I believe) that I had heard; and how, on meeting Doctor Crawford 
after it was over, I had remarked to him on the erudition of the speaker. “Oh,” 
said Doctor Crawford, “I never come to these meetings for the speeches. I come 
to see my friends. The best part of conventions like this is the exchange of 
ideas in the corridors of the hotel, not in the assembly rooms.” I have no doubt 
that all of us like to talk shop when we get together; and this paper, in spite of 
its pedagogical title, is really just shop talk; a little one-sided perhaps; but I 
hope you will rectify that defect in the discussion period. 

Having been a listener rather than a speaker at a great many meetings, I feel 
sure that many of you will think as you listen, “I have been doing that for 
years.” I hope there may be a few who at least at some point in the paper will 
think, “I might try doing that.” If, as is quite probable, you say to yourself, 
“T think I accomplish that end much better by doing thus and so,” I trust 
that you will share your experience with us at the close of this talk. 

There are, as we all know, a great many aims which we strive to attain in our 
teaching of Spanish; but today I want to concentrate on what is certainly one of 
the most important, that of making the Spanish lesson a vital force in improving 
the intercultural relations of the American student. There is, I believe, a great 
need for making our boys and girls think of a foreign language as a means of 
communication and also as an index to a different way of life. The concept of 
language as a means of communication is of course a commonplace one; but it is 
basic to successful teaching. There is no doubt that the student who is 
learning Spanish so that he can make himself understood in Mexico or Cuba, or 
who has Spanish speaking friends with whom he wants to converse, makes more 
rapid progress than one who is just fulfilling his language requirement for gradua- 
tion or college entrance. I have taught Spanish at Philadelphia’s adult evening 
school, the Junto, and I have been amazed at the progress made by people who 
are planning a trip to a Spanish speaking country, or who have been to Mexico 
and wish to return with some knowledge of the language. At Bartram, I have 
girls who have met Mexican boys and whose interest in the language and willing- 
ness to work to acquire facility in it have increased tremendously under that 
very potent stimulus. I am not advocating the providing of a Spanish heart 


* A paper read at the Thirtieth Annual Meeting of The American Association of Teachers 
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interest for all our students, but what I am trying to say is that if we as teachers 
can give our students the feeling that Spanish is a living language spoken by 
people very much like themselves, they will be more interested in their work, 
will make greater effort, and will progress faster and farther. 

How can we make Spanish come alive to our classes? There are several ways. 
First of all, we can make the people who speak it come alive. We can, and proba- 
bly all do, have lessons on the life and the literature, the art and the music of the 
various Spanish speaking countries. There are many excellent chapters in the 
various textbooks on Spain and on Spanish America. I myself have found those 
in El camino real! and Spanish Book Two? by Friedman, Arjona, and Carvajal 
interesting and helpful. But I have found that they need discussion rather than 
mere reading. Usually there are so many facts given in a brief space that the 
student has only a rather confused notion of what he has read unless time is 
taken to sort out his impressions, and to relate what is new to what he already 
knows from his reading in English, or from his classes in History, or from his 
previous work in Spanish. These chapters of which I am speaking are in English, 
though both books contain much cultural material in the Spanish text. Usually, 
after we have discussed the chapters in English, we do a certain amount of re- 
viewing in Spanish; and after a series of lessons, we have a quizin Spanish. Most 
of the questions are of the completion type; though, with more advanced classes, 
one question is usually a free composition on the place or person which most 
interested the student. 

If we teachers have visited any of the places of which we read, we undoubtedly 
have pictures and other realia to bring a little of Spain or Mexico or Peru to our 
classes. We have, I think, a perfect right to make good use of the perpendicular 
pronoun at such a time. A firsthand account of a bullfight in Madrid, of a 
game of frontén in Mexico, or of a serenata in Saltillo, adds interest and authen- 
ticity. The ability to say, “Well, that’s the way it was when I was in Mexico, 
or Lima, or Buenos Aires’ is an asset worth saving one’s pennies, and dollars, 
for. 

Whether or not we have ever left these shores, we can add interest by the use 
of songs. Songs serve a variety of purposes. Perhaps the most important is 
the giving of pleasure to the singers, the making them feel that they are really 
accomplishing something worth while in the foreign tongue. Students whose 
pronunciation leaves much to be desired usually sing much better than they 
speak, and singing gives them more confidence in their ability to master the 
language. The songs too give a picture of customs, though here again discussion 
and interpretation are necessary. Las mafianitas not only adds a lovely tune to 
the class’s musical repertory, but gives them a mental picture of a gay group of 
singers, accompanied by a guitar, singing in the cool early morning beneath a 
grilled window. It recalls the observance of the dia del santo, with its fiestecita 
and gay pifiata. La cucaracha recalls Pancho Villa and the turbulent days of the 


‘ Jarrett, E.M.,and McManvs, B.J.M., El Camino Real. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
* FriepMan, R. L., Arsona, D. K., and Carvasat, E. P., Spanish Book Two. Scott, 
Foresman and Company. 
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Revolution in Mexico. Christmas carols lead naturally to a discussion of the 
various ways of celebrating la Navidad, the Posadas in Mexico, the belief in los 
Reyes Magos instead of in Santa Claus, the use of the Nacimiento instead of the 
Christmas tree. 

Sometimes we can get help in making foreign customs real to our students from 
rather unexpected sources. This year, for example, the comic strip Gordo has 
been running a series on the Mexican celebration of Christmas. On December 
sixteenth, Gordo gave a very good description of the Posadas. On the preceding 
Sunday, he made a very charming pifiata representing Santa Claus. Several of 
my students brought me copies of the paper. They were pleased to see in print 
something that they had been working on in class. Gordo quite frequently uses 
Spanish in his conversation; and since his is a very workaday Spanish, even the 
beginning students often recognize phrases which they are learning. 

The movies, too, can serve as source material both for language and customs. 
We very seldom have Spanish films in Philadelphia; but even the Hollywood 
versions add pictures of Latin American costumes, scenery, and dances to the 
store of information which our students are acquiring about our Spanish speaking 
neighbors. There are many small points connected with speech and with cus- 
toms that we recognize as authentic touches in these movies about Latin America. 
If we keep them in mind during our lessons of the next few weeks, we can often 
refer to them in connection with some point in our text, and thus add life and 
interest to the work at hand. For example, practically all of my classes had 
seen Fiesta; and when we were reading about the bullfight, they could connect 
the expressions in the text with action that they had seen in the film. They 
realized, after a little discussion, that the more gory parts of the fight had been 
omitted from the American film; and that a girl as a torero was definitely a Holly- 
wood touch; but I think they appreciated too the pageantry of the corrida and 
the tremendous amount of training required to be a successful torero. The 
Treasure of the Sierra Madre interested the students because they could under- 
stand at least some of the Spanish phrases, probably because some of the accents 
were as American as theirown. Many of them spoke to me of The Pearl, which I 
myself have not seen. 

Another way in which we can make our students aware of their Spanish- 
speaking neighbors as people with interests similar to their own is the calling 
attention to the important holidays as they occur. It requires only a very few 
minutes to ask on September sixteenth, ‘‘4A cudntos estamos hoy? éSaben Vds. en 
qué pats es hoy un dia de fiesta?” or some such question. If the class has heard 
of the Grito de Dolores, we can ask questions about that famous cry; if not, we 
may either stop and tell the story, or say that we shall come to it soon in our 
reading, if such is the case. In like manner, we can speak of el dta de la Raza, 
el Dos de Mayo, el Cinco de Mayo, the birthday of Cervantes, Carnival and the 
beginning of Lent, the celebration of Holy Week, to mention only a few. We 
can use only a minute or two, or we can have a full-fledged conversation. In my 
adult classes at the Junto, I usually spend about fifteen minutes of the hour and 
a half lesson on such work. It is surprising how readily one can adapt to these 
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conversations the grammatical work which one has been teaching. It requires 
very little forethought to ask about a holiday on the day preceding its observance 
if one wishes to drill on the future tense, or to wait until the day following it if 
one wants to use the past tenses. It is also interesting to see how readily the 
subjunctive appears in these conversations after one has been teaching its use. 

Just as the grammatical points may appear in the presumably cultural work, 
so too the cultural material lends its note of interest to grammatical drill or 
presentation of new material. Drilling on the uses of ser and estar may well be 
done with a map of South America: {Dénde estd Buenos Aires? éCudl es la 
capital del Peri? The use of the preterite for historical facts may well review 
dates that have been studied as cultural material: Cortes conquisté a los aztecas en 
1519. Lessons on the writing of dates lend themselves to a review of history. 
After the class has written 1492 from dictation, it is a simple matter to ask: 
éQué ocurrié en aquella fecha? ‘This type of thing can of course be overdone, but 
used with discretion it helps relieve some of the drudgery which is a necessary 
part of learning any tool subject. In the presentation of new material, I find 
that reference to phrases memorized in songs is a very real help. For the familiar 
imperatives I rely on Bésame mucho and Venid, fieles todos. The Venid, I sup- 
pose, will last till I am retired, but I am afraid I shall have to find a substitute 
for Bésame in some newer tune. 

Songs are really very useful in stressing the difference in usage between tv and 
Vd. The notion that a caballero who has reached the stage of standing beneath 
his sefiorita’s window singing to her has passed the point where he uses Vd. is one 
that the dullest student can grasp. There are many idiomatic phrases that 
appear in songs. I might mention le falta in La cucaracha, coming so conveni- 
ently after no tiene; and the se me figura in the Serenata de Pierrot. 

Perhaps some of these points may seem trivial to you. But I think there is 
a world of difference between the teacher who says, ‘‘What is the second person 
singular of the present tense of decir?’”’ and the one who asks, “How would your 
mother say to you, ‘What are you saying?’”’ If I may be pedagogical for a mo- 
ment, I should say that the first teacher is teaching grammar, the second is using 
a life situation. Undoubtedly there are times when we must teach grammar as 
such, but I am making a plea for a more frequent use of the life situation; because, 
after all, Spanish is a language that millions of people use to express ideas. If 
we keep that thought in our own minds, we shall be better able to convince our 


students that learning Spanish is the key to a better understanding of some very 
interesting people. 














ANGLO-SPANISH SPEECH IN TAMPA, FLORIDA* 


Francis C. HaYEs 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


It is common knowledge that the Spanish of the Southwestern United States 
has been thoroughly investigated by philologists, especially by Dr. Aurelio M. 
Espinosa... The New Mexican speech area investigated runs from El Paso in 
the south to beyond Pueblo, Colorado, in the north, and from near the Texas 
border in the east to beyond the Arizona border in the west. At the time the 
studies were made, this area included about 250,000 Spanish-speaking inhabi- 
tants. Within this area the dialect spoken is generally uniform.? There is also 
another dialect locally called pocho, sometimes poche, roughly in southern 
Arizona, southern California and the upper part of Sonora, Mexico. This dia- 
lect has been studied by Dr. Anita C. Post and several others. There are many 
thousands of speakers of pocho saying such things as cinco minutos después de las 
diez, pedir raite (hitch-hike), éQué estd cocinando?, Vamos a agarrar el médico 
(We are going to get the doctor), and on occasion, when translating exercises in 
school, J wan’s padre vive aqui. There are newspapers, such as La Opinién of Los 
Angeles, printed in the pocho area, but generally avoiding extreme anglicisms like 
those just cited; there are clubs, societies, churches, and stores where this dialect 
is spoken. And there is a constant struggle among the teachers of Spanish in 
this area to make the pocho more castizo. 

By contrast with the well-studied Southwestern Spanish, comparatively little 
is written or discussed, even among Spanish teachers, concerning the largest 
Spanish-speaking group in the Southeast, in Tampa, Florida.* This neglect is 


* A paper read at the Thirtieth Annual Meeting of The American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish and Portuguese, New York City, December 27-29, 1948. 

1 Cf. ““Nombres de bautismo nuevomejicanos,’’ Revue de Dialectogie Romane, December, 
1912; ‘Palabras espafiolas e inglesas,’’ Hispania, October, 1922; ‘“‘Apuntaciones para un 
diccionario de nuevomejicanismos,” Homenaje a Bonilla y San Martin, II, Madrid, 1930; 
“The Spanish Language in New Mexico and Southern Colorado,”’ Publications of the His- 
torical Society of New Mexico, May, 1911; ‘Speech Mixture in New Mexico,” The Pacific 
Ocean in History, edited by H. M. Stephens and H. E. Botton, New York, 1917; “‘Syllabic 
Consonants in New Mexican Spanish,” Language, September, 1927 and June, 1928; Estudios 
sobre el espafiol de Nuevo Méjico, traduccién y reelaboracién con notas por A. Alonso y A. Rosen- 
blat, Buenos Aires, 1930; Pauline Kibble, Latin Americans in Texas, University of New 
Mexico Press, 1947. Available also are studies by Pedro Henriquez Urefia, F.M. Kercheville, 
E. C. Hills, F. Semeleder, C. Carroll Marden, M. G. Revilla, A. R. Nykl, K. Lentzner, 
and C. Gagini. See also the files of the Instituto de Filologia of the Universidad de Buenos 
Aires, under the Biblioteca de Dialectologia Hispanoamericana, and several of the Bulletins 
of the University of New Mexico. 

2H. L. Mencken, The American Language, 4th edition, New York, 1945, 637-651. 

*The Latin population of Tampa approximates 40,000. Ybor City, largest Spanish- 
speaking suburb, is composed of about 24,000 people, 33% Spanish, 25% Italian, 41% Cuban, 
1% from Mexico, Chile, Puerto Rico, Honduras, Argentina, and Central America. Most of 
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probably due to the small size of the Tampa colony, as compared to the number 
of the pocho and other Southwestern Spanish speakers, and also to the very re- 
cent date of arrival of the Southeastern group: 1886 marked the beginning. The 
original Spanish speaking conquistadores, priests, and colonists of the sixteenth 
and later centuries left place names, traditions, fruits, and architecture in Florida, 
but little or no blood, except what was spilled on the ground. 

The American Dialect Society, whose concern is to stimulate interest in all 
the living speech spoken and written within our borders, has paid surprisingly 
little attention to the tampefios and their interesting mélange of English and 
Spanish. Even the Florida Chambers of Commerce have let the grass grow 
under their feet by neglecting to advertise sufficiently the colorfulness of Spanish 
Tampa and Tampa Spanish. 

Since 1898, possibly the main propagandizing force, not a very efficient one, 
has been the cigar industry, with its use of such Spanish names as Optima, La 
Integridad, Ponce de Leén, Cuesta Rey, Garcta y Vega and Perfectos, and such An- 
glo-Hispanic neologisms as El-Rees-So. ‘Cigars,’ says a current phrase, “put 
Florida on the map.” 

Be the cause of neglect what it may, not only is business losing a trick, but so 
also are foreign-language scholars, for Ybor City has its Spanish restaurants, 
its Asturian grocery stores, its Centro Espafol, its Cuban Clubs, its old ballads 
from Spain, its Latin attitudes and customs, its dignidad, its socialized medicine, 
and its Spanish newspapers (v.g. Traduccién-Prensa; La Gaceta). The study of 
Tampa Spanish is often a linguistic sauce, sometimes a shop-talk relish, and 
occasionally even an educational and philological plato del dia. 

From what field do the greatest number of English words come into tampefio? 
We can perhaps anticipate the answer: sports. Of all the sports, el beisbol con- 
tains the greatest number of words from English: el bate (batter), batear (to bat), 
baterta (battery), beisbolero (ball player), fildear (to field), pitche (pitcher), fly, 
box score, or homo plato (home plate), homerun, team, batting, dugout (Fué hasta el 
‘dugout’ de los Yankees para saludar a Babe), score, shortstop (Luke Appling, el 
shoristop firmé ayer su contrato), single, softball, squeeze play, strike, swing, (La 


the Spaniards are Asturians, although some come from Galicia, Valencia, Castilla, and 
Catalufia. (Manuel D. Ramirez, quoting Tampa Topics, October, 1937, 13, in his article 
“‘Some Semantic and Linguistic Notes on the Spanish Spoken in Tampa, Florida,” Revista 
Interamericana, I, 25-33. According to an F.E.R.A. survey made in the 1930’s there are 
7,300 Cubans, 5,500 Spaniards (mainly Asturians), and 5,000 Italians in Ybor City (R. 8. 
Boggs, South Atlantic Bulletin, III, 1937). Another 3,000 Cubans live in Key West. There 
are smaller Latin groups scattered over the peninsula, chiefly at Miami and Jacksonville. 
St. Augustine has several thousand descendants of Spaniards and Minorcans, but no Spanish 
or Catalan is heard in its streets or shops. 

Cf. Carmelita Ortiz, English Influence on the Spanish of Tampa, Master’s Thesis at the 
University of Florida, 1947 (I am especially indebted to this work for examples of Tampa 
Spanish); R. S. Boggs in the Southern Folklore Quarterly, September, 1937; Stetson Ken- 
nedy, Palmetto Country, New York, 1942 (to be consulted with caution); Kathryn T. Abbey, 
Florida, Land of Chance, Chapel Hill, 1941; Florida, Federal Writers’ Project, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1939; D. W. McPheeters, Spanish Songs of Tampa, Master’s 
Thesis, University of Florida, 1941; see also guidebooks of Tampa. 
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pelota entrard en la zona de ‘strike’ antes de tirarle con su ‘swing’), bums (Brooklyn 
Dodgers) and Yanks (Los ‘Yanks’ pueden asegurar el titulo esta semana). The 
other words from sports come mainly from football, boxing, basketball, and ten- 
nis, in this order. 

The second largest group of words comes from business. The advertising 
pages are always a hodge-podge of Spanish and English. Shampoo y set de aceite 
del mejor: 50 centavos. Spanish in Tampa, as elsewhere in the United States, is 
so debased by English that it is becoming mongrel. Compre usted nuestra kero- 
sina—la mejor .. . En el mundo entero no hay overoles como los nuestros ... Watt's 
Pan, algo que cantar sobre (sic) ... La Casa de las Aves y los Huevos en la que 
Usted puede depender: Happy Eggs Distributors, Inc., abierto, toda la noche para Su 
Conveniencia ... Las personas que conocen usan la Pintura X ... Marta Feliz 
tiene en la peltcula “‘La Diosa Arrodillada”’ escenas amorosas térridas con Arturo de 
Cérdova . .. Rosemunde—el M étodo Insuperable para aprender Inglés——iFdcil! 
i Rdpido! jOriginal! jIngenioso! j Asombroso! j Distinto! j Al Alcance de todos! i Hom- 
bres y mujeres! iNo necesita Usted saber gramdtica! The huckster psychology of 
high-pressure salesmanship has been adopted lock, stock, and pickle barrel. But 
so far as the writer knows, the influence of American business-letter writing has 
not yet been great; in tampejfio it still takes from one to three lines to say “Yours 
truly.” 

It is interesting to observe how quickly the names for some of the deplorable 
phases of our American civilization leap over into Spanish: el bar, el swing, el 
boogie-woogie, gdnster (sic), gansterillo, racket (negocio fraudulento), jook (estas 
terribles casas de jook), raqueterismo (Veinte mil pesos y diez afios de prisién a cual- 
quier persona encontrada culpable de violar las leyes contra el raqueterismo), cajas de 
sudor (Autoriza las cajas de sudor a los presos), lista negra (Acaba el Circulo de 
crear una lista negra de revoltosos), zoot-suiter (Zoot-suiters 0 pachucos desaforados), 
lynchar* (Fué sacado de la cdrcel por un grupo de criminales y lynchado. Esto, 
segtin el gobernador, no es lynchamiento).§ 

The tampefios, like all Latin Americans, feel intensely the sharp dividing line 
between the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin: Consume el resto del mundo a la moda 
yanquildndica ... Tampa es una agricultural y tabacalera adolescente, presumida 
provinciana yanquilatina. 

The war hysteria, so prolific a creator of new and terse terms, reflected itself 
in Tampa Spanish: jeep, banco de sangre, (La nocién de que existe diferencia entre 
la sangre negra y blanca y que es separada en los bancos de sangre es falsa), el ene- 
migo nimero 1 (Declararon las Naciones Unidas que Franco continia siendo el 
enemigo niimero 1 de la democracia), el poder de compra, “buying power” of which 


‘ Notice that once the root of a word is adopted, it is likely to run through all of the 
shades of meaning formed by adding native suffixes: racket, raqueterista, raqueterismo; 
lynchar, lynchamiento, lynchado; etc. Once a foreign word becomes a Spanish verb, it may 
appear in every tense of that verb throughout all conjugations. 

5 In the phraseology of the newspaper article from which these examples are taken may 
be noted the strong sense of concern for the mistreatment of negroes; the tampefios are a 
minority and have learned by experience the meaning of prejudices against minorities. 
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people became more conscious because of war inflation, el principio del fin (La 
catda de Italia serd el principio del fin de Adolfo Hitler), el segundo frente (Mucho se 
ha hablado y discutido sobre el asunto del segundo frente), guerra de nervios, la linea 
de fuego, la marcha de los reales or March of Dimes (En la marcha de los reales debe 
interesarse la gran familia latina), and objetores conscientes. The wearing of 
trousers by women, so popular among women war workers, helped to spread the 
euphemism “slacks.”” The word turns up in tampefio as a foreign euphemism 
used to avoid the slightly sensual pantalones de mujeres. 

American slang, including the baseball cant and jargon already mentioned, is 
ubiquitous in Tampa Spanish. La caja del pan or “‘breadbasket,”’ for the fortyish 
girth, is mildly but persistently humorous in Spanish as in English. Besar la 
lona, ‘‘to kiss the canvas,” “be kayoed,’’ is what was anticipated for a certain 
boxer called Charlie in a news story about a boxing match. Joe Louis gave an 
opponent the now customary routine of efectivos pufietazos y le puso a dormir. A 
certain political campaign, in order to be described as ‘hot,’ caused a twist in 
Spanish syntax which ought to interest the sedulous ser-estar school of article 
writers: ¢Serd tan caliente la campafia como muchos auguran? There is still sober 
recollection of the effects of Florida’s boom in this phrase, éRecuerda Vd, ciuda- 
dano, el desastre que el boon (sic) produjera? 

The effects of English syntax on Tampa Spanish are devastating. Estamos 
abiertos desde las 7:00 A.M. hasta las 8:00 P.M. reads an advertisement. Todos 
tuvieron un buen tiempo, says a society-column note. On the University of Flor- 
ida campus, where many tampefios and Latin Americans gather for sesiones de 
bull, few subjects are more warmly or frequently debated than Spanish syntax, 
grammar and vocabulary. To the participants from Chile, Argentina, Honduras, 
and Ybor, the discussions are amazingly interesting and, in the Southeast, unique, 
and the clash of opinions about regional giros is tremendously valuable to anyone 
with the slightest tinge of a Kany-esque enthusiasm for the varieties of Spanish 
in the New World. Equally stimulating are the debates in the classes of ad- 
vanced Spanish conducted by Pedro Villa Fern&ndez who is un espafiol puro de 
oliva. However, his most persistent problem is how to avoid weakening or 
destroying the confidence of the Tampa student by too constant attack on tam- 
pefio syntax. 

Of the eight parts of speech in English, it is overwhelmingly nouns that go 
over into Tampa Spanish. Verbs are a poor second, and adjectives a meager 
third; conjunctions, adverbs and especially prepositions’ never. The exclama- 
tion is of sufficient interest to warrant a query. If a tampefio described a fall in 
the mud, would he say Me cat, plop!, or Me cat, zape!? Or, if he smelled a bad 
odor, would he say, Shoo, qué peste! or Uf, qué peste!? The writer does not know. 
Exclamations sometimes do transfer from one language to another, at least with 
restricted usage, as witness caramba in the western-story pulps and Saturday- 


* The only English preposition I ever heard in Spanish was spoken by a New York Puerto 
Rican who used it as a noun: Se lo regalé con celofaén y sinfrén (sin from). It referred to 
something one would gladly give away anonymously. Cf. Ana Porges, The Spanish of 
New York City, Master’s Thesis, University of Florida, 1949 (unpublished). 
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night horse operas. But it is the noun that leads all other parts of speech in the 
jump from English to tampejio. 

The effects of English on the pronunciation of Spanish words are quite notice- 
able, as for example: Uropa (Europe), nuralgia (neuralgia), rumatismo (rheuma- 
tism), atomévil (automobile). The “s” of los reyes does not become what Navarro 
Tomas calls “fricative ‘r’’’ as in Spain and elsewhere. 

I conclude with a miscellany of curiosities and a general statement: ella baqueé 
el auto; él es un blofero; voy a casa Crismas; chequeé su equipaje; el novio compré la 
furnitura; el precio del lote ha subido; and St, yo soy craca (Florida cracker). 

Ybor City is like a small but lively laboratory where those of us who teach 
Spanish can watch the spectacle of a Northern European language swallowing a 
Romance language. This process is in some ways a reversal of what happened 


in Portugal, Spain, France, Switzerland, Italy, and Romania before the year 
1000. 

















SPANISH SHIP-BOARD READING IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY* 


Irvine A. LEONARD 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


The small Spanish ships making the hazardous, sixteenth century crossings of 
the broad Atlantic were indispensable agents of the diffusion of European culture 
in the New World, and of the implanting of the Hispanic civilization that still 
flourishes in more than half of it. To the Spanish peninsula of that great age 
fell the unprecedented task of discovering and charting trade routes over vaster 
reaches of water than the little maritime powers of the Mediterranean world had 
dared to imagine. Destiny had summoned the land-minded people of Castile to 
give the chief impulse to the greatest epic of human history—the Europeanizing 
of the globe. In this tremendous enterprise Iberian courage pioneered the high- 
ways across the forbidding expanse of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and to the 
outermost corners of the world they brought the first contacts with the flowering 
culture of Renaissance Europe. Without a comparable precedent Spain impro- 
vised a system of merchant marine and gave the pattern of trans-oceanic empire 
to the emerging nationalities of the Continent. Spain also acquainted them with 
the rewards accruing from a methodical exploitation of the hitherto undreamed 
resources of the expanding world. Spain, however, was dominated by an ethical 
concept more than any other colonizing power during the early period of this 
Europeanizing process, and sought to bring to the subjugated populations of the 
New World a large measure of the intellectual, cultural, and religious gifts of 
Christian Europe in exchange for the physical wealth received. To promote 
this material and spiritual commerce between the Peninsula and its possessions 
the Spanish Crown established the first regular passenger and freight service 
across the Atlantic, thus opening the modern age of transportation. 

The ships following in the wake of the epochal voyages of Columbus usually 
sailed singly, but roving corsairs, often sponsored by the monarchs of neighbor- 
ing countries jealous of Spain’s claims to the wealth of the new-found world, soon 
compelled the organization of convoyed fleets for greater security. Definite, 
periodic dispatching of squadrons began about 1543 when a renewal of the grow- 
ing conflict with France made essential such an arrangement. By 1564 a semi- 
permanent system existed in which two separate fleets sailed each year.' One 
started in April or May from San Liicar de Barremeda at the mouth of the 


* A paper read at the Thirtieth Annual Meeting of The American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish and Portuguese, New York City, December 27-29, 1948. The paper is adapted 
from a chapter of a book entitled Books of the Brave, scheduled for publication by the Har- 
vard University Press in 1949. 

1 For a fuller account of these fleets, see Clarence H. Haring, Trade and Navigation be- 
tween Spain and the Indies, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1918, passim. 
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Guadalquivir, and took its course to the Gulf of Mexico, dropping some of its 
component vessels in the Greater Antilles and at Honduras en route to the ter- 
minal port at Vera Cruz in Mexico; the other fleet set sail from the same place in 
southern Spain, usually in July and proceeded to the northern littoral of South 
America where some of its units put in at island and mainland harbors such as 
Santa Marta, Maracaibo and Cartagena, while the bulk of the fleet ended its 
voyage at the isthmus of Panama. Both groups generally wintered in the 
Indies and then reassembled at Havana in the spring for the treasure-laden re- 
turn to Spain, each division, however, remaining a separate entity, retaining its 
own convoy, general, and rear-admiral. 

The duration of these crossings from Spain to America averaged over forty days 
at sea, and in the cramped, dirty confines of these small craft with their tiny, 
foul-smelling dungeons serving as cabins below the cluttered deck, the unhappy 
passengers were seldom free from a depressing nausea. Even when the ship was 
becalmed, the rhythmic rise and fall on the ocean swell made the women espe- 
cially cry out in sick despair, ‘‘iAy, madre mia! Put me ashore!’? There were 
endless days of dull routine, of unvaried meals of hardtack and salt meat, of con- 
stant thirst. The crew, the ship’s officers, and the passengers led their separate 
existences. Unheeded and unaided, the civilian voyagers clustered about the 
small ship-stoves to cook food from their own stores before the fires went out. 
As they consumed the unappetizing fare, they sighed for the grapes of their na- 
tive Guadalajara, the cherries of Illescas, or the turnips of Somo-Sierra. To 
drink the short rations of water it was necessary to close one’s eyes and lose one’s 
sense of smell and taste. Men and women, young and old, clean and dirty, 
found themselves crowded together amidst unspeakable filth, without privacy 
for even the most intimate necessities. All night darkness enveloped them, 
leaving no distraction save the reciting of creeds and prayers while the cabin- 
boys stood watch over the binnacle. Sleep was no more than the fitful slumber 
of despondent souls half lulled by the waves slapping the ship’s sides. By day 
it was often impossible to walk about the pitching deck without the support of 
an apprentice seaman. Occasionally the general apathy suddenly gave way to 
alarm as a sail appeared on the horizon. The fear of pirates provoked a panic 
fright which some sought to conceal by singing litanies; women shrieked and fran- 
tically tried to conceal their jewels and money before the corsairs arrived. And 
then the immense relief and joy when the sail proved to be that of a ship of the 
same fleet from which they had been separated for days! When, at long last, the 
pilots reported land at hand, there was a happy bustling among boxes, bags, and 
chests, often lasting for days, and the ladies especially came forth in their finest 
array and toilet. But rarely was the joy at the voyage’s end unmarred by such 
untoward incidents as collisions or near-collisions, as impatient and cursing pilots 
attempted to bring their galleons into narrow harbors or to a safe anchorage. 
When the ship-bound prisoners shakily disembarked at last, they sighed with 
profound relief and unanimously agreed: “‘La tierra para los hombres, e] mar para 
los peces.”’ 


* Much of this description is derived from the ‘‘Cartas de Eugenio de Salazar’’ in the 
Biblioteca de autores espafioles, Madrid, 1926, LXII, 291, ff. 
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But sixteenth century ship-board life did not entirely lack its brighter mo- 
ments. There were guitar-playing and singing in fair weather, and splashing 
about in the water when ships were becalmed. Sufficient deck-space was often 
cleared for cock-fights as long as the birds remained uneaten, bullfights were 
simulated, dances and even plays were performed on a deck-stage that never 
ceased to rise and fall. But more often cramped space and inclement weather 
made enforced inactivity the lot of all. Distractions of a more sedentary char- 
acter necessarily occupied more of the time than collective amusements. Card 
games and the rolling of dice, with associated gambling, were universal diver- 
sions, though often indulged in somewhat surreptitiously because of prohibitory 
regulations. But these ordinances, like so many others of the time, had little re- 
tarding effect on ship-board, especially among soldiers. While conversation 
consumed many of the long hours, the general apathy induced by monotony and 
nausea resulted in extended periods of silence. Some might find refuge from the 
tedium of the voyage in their own thoughts, but the more literate sought forget- 
fulness in perusing the books included among their personal effects. Some read 
aloud a current book of fiction or poetry to attentive listeners, while others 
dipped into their volumes in solitude. Far more time on the long crossings was 
spent in this fashion than is generally realized, and many literary works were 
thus transported to the New World in the sixteenth century and later. 

The records seldom reveal the exact types and titles of this reading material, 
and it is the fragmentary and extremely terse reports made by the Inquisition in- 
spectors on the arrival of the ships at the terminal ports which supply the most 
specific information of this character. These officials, like customs-officers, 
boarded the vessels before the passengers or freight were discharged and made 
often perfunctory interrogations concerning books, images, and religious objects 
brought on the voyage. This examination was based largely on a series of oral 
questions; if the latter brought nothing of consequence to light, the visita, or in- 
spection, reports consisted of a few simple notations. A meager number of docu- 
ments of this sort made at Vera Cruz from 1572 to the end of the century are 
available and, since they doubtless reflect practices at other ports in the Indies 
the evidence they offer is of general application. These data help to throw inter- 
esting light on the literary predilections of readers during the tedious Atlantic 
crossing. 

Beginning about 1576 many, but by no means all, of these memoranda include 
references to passengers’ books seen or picked up by the inquisitors during their 
cursory inspection of the decks and cabins. It should be emphasized that these 
notations did not indicate that the representatives of the Holy Office had confis- 
cated or even disapproved the volumes reported; rather, they implied that the 
books were really deemed harmless, and that the listing was mere visual evidence 
of the compliance with prescribed formalities. Of these brief documents giving 
insight into ship-board reading tastes of the time, the following are typical? 

“Inspection of the Fleet of Diego Maldonado, of which Don Antonio de Manrique was 

General, 1576. 


* These examples are selected and translated from Francisco Fernéndes del Castillo, 
Libros y libreros en el siglo XVI, Mexico City, 1914, 360-446. 
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Ship—‘‘Santiago”’ 
Master—Andrés Felipe 
Captain—Gonzalo Méndez 


Books—Teatro del Mundo, Selva de Aventuras, Amadis, Fray Luis de Granada, and sev- 
eral of chivalry.” 


“Inspection of the ships composing the Fleet commanded by General Juan de Guzmén, 
arriving at San Juan Ulda in September, 1585. 

Ship—‘‘San Bartolomé,”’ owned by Maestre Pedro de Arbelays 

Captain—Nicolds de Urrutia 

Books—Amadis de Gaula, Don Belianis, Flossantorum, and others, both of chivalry and 
devotion, and two cases of books with consignee unspecified.’’ 


“Inspection of the ships forming the Fleet which arrived at San Juan Ulda in October, 
1600, under the command of General Pedro de Escobar Melgarejo. 

Flagship—‘‘Nuestra Sefiora de Aranzazu,’”’ owned by Gaspar de Portu. 

Master—Juan de Ugarte. 

Pilot—Luis de la Cruz. 

Books—La Arcadia of Lope de Vega, Guzman de Alfarache, Exzercicios of Fray Luis de 
Granada, several books of chivalry, and prayer books.”’ 


These memoranda of the Inquisition are incomplete and their data vary 
greatly in details, thus giving no solid base for statistics. Some merely state that 
“odd” books, meaning those belonging to passengers and used for their diversion 
on shipboard, were shown, titles unspecified. ‘The meager information and care- 
less compilation of these notes suggest the casual manner by which the inquisitors 
performed their functions, and their lack of concern for the enforcement of the 
probably forgotten decrees against admitting light literature into the Spanish 
colonies. These random jottings also suggest how ineffective was the effort to 
exclude truly heretical works, since the officials apparently contented themselves 
with purely superficial check-ups. 

Despite the scanty information that these visita reports divulge, they make it 
possible to identify some of the literature which entertained sixteenth century 
sea travellers during their weary crossings. When weather and other conditions 
permitted, both the crew and the passengers were obliged to devote certain pe- 
riods each day to public prayers and to reciting creeds and other offices of the 
Church services. Books of devotion, therefore, were indispensable and required 
items in everyone’s luggage. Most common were the Horas or prayerbooks, 
both in Latin and in the vernacular. Various writings by mystics or ascetics of 
the Counter Reformation, especially Fray Luis de Granada, appear repeatedly 
along with a smaller number of lives of saints and other pietistic tracts, no one of 
which apparently enjoyed a marked preference over others. 

Much more conspicuous and doubtless more avidly read by bored and un- 
comfortable argonauts were the libros profanos or lay literature of a wide variety 
ranging over most of the contemporary Castilian letters. The disregard or total 
forgetfulness by the Inquisition representatives of the reiterated royal decrees 
against the romances of chivalry, the “lying histories such as Amadis,” as the 
wording of these imperial commands described them, is clearly demonstrated in 
these inspection reports on incoming ships, for the books of fiction most often 
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cited were these same allegedly banned novels which passengers made no efforts 
to conceal. So common were these tales as a means of banishing ennui on ship- 
board down to the end of the sixteenth century and later that the Inquisitors 
rarely bothered to list them by title. Generally, their notations read “many,” 
“several,’”’ or “‘various’”’ romances of chivalry, with titles and other details en- 
tirely lacking. The name “Amadis” so frequently jotted down served to refer 
generically to all units of that novelistic cycle, and it became virtually synony- 
mous with the entire chivalric genre. 

Titles next in order of mention are: El Caballero del Febo by Orttifiez Cala- 
horra, which Menéndez y Pelayo brands as a “vast encyclopedia of stupidity,” 
Oliveros de Castilla, El Caballero Determinado by Oliver de la Marche, a favorite 
novel of Charles V of Spain, Carlomagno y los doce pares, a consistent ‘best seller,’’ 
Primaleén, a serious rival of Amadis in popular favor, and Don Belianis de Grecia, 
whose oft-wounded hero later enjoyed the high esteem and affection of Don 
Quijote. Present more often than any of these, however, was Orlando Furioso, 
presumably the work by Ariosto, which appears on the reports in the original 
Italian as well as in Spanish translation. Incidentally, writings of other Italian 
figures such as Petrarch, Bembo, and Castiglione are often encountered. The 
Silva de varia licién, a curious miscellany by Pedro Mexia, and the Selva de Aven- 
turas, reciting the adventures of a “Caballero de Sevilla llamado Luzman” and 
a fair maiden known as Arbolea, are among other fiction delighting ship-bound 
travellers of the time. The pastoral novel most frequently mentioned is Diana, 
presumably the famous creation of Jorge Montemayor, but probably referring 
also to its sequels and imitations. At the close of the century Lope de Vega’s 
Arcadia entertains voyagers, while more rarely the realistic masterpiece Celestina, 
attributed to Fernando de Rojas, is found, thus reflecting the same varying tastes 
in contemporary reading on land. 

Often the inspection reports mention “chivalries and histories,’ suggesting 
that both types of literature were read by the same passengers and probably with 
the customary faulty discrimination between fancy and fact represented by these 
two classes of narrative. History, so-called, was a leading favorite of the Atlan- 
tic travelers and second only to the romances of chivalry—which association is 
significant—though no specific title predominates in the sketchy lists. Most 
conspicuous, perhaps, is the Historia pontifical y catélica of Ilescas, which, in 
revised editions, was apparently “must” reading for many. Further evidence 
of the popularity of the literary hoax perpetrated by Antonio de Guevara, the 
good bishop of Guadix and chronicler of Charles V in his El libro dureo de Marco 
Aurelio, is offered by its repeated presence on these memoranda; occasionally, 
this author’s name appears alone without indication of the specific work im- 
plied. Pedro Mexia’s history of the Caesars is next in recurrence, followed by 
scattered or isolated references to a Historia de Colén, Crénicas de Paulo Jovio, 
Crénica de Espatia, probably by Ambrosio de Morales, Guerras del Peri, Con- 
quista de Chile, Conquista de Italia y Portugal, Conquista de México, Conquista del 
Pert, La cisma de Inglaterra by Ribadeneira, Descubrimiento de las Indias, and a 
Historia de Malta. Books of travel and geography might well be expected on 
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these shipboard lists. Examples are: Viaje a Jerusalén, Descripcién de Africa, 
and the Repiblicas del mundo, by Jerénimo Roman. Possibly the following were 
found in the possession of officers of the vessels inspected: Arte de navegar and 
Regimiento de navegacién by Pedro de Medina, an Arte de marear, and the Repor- 
torio of Chavez. 

Especially numerous are poetic works, epic and lyric, with romanceros or ballad 
collections increasingly evident toward the close of the century. The names of 
Castilian poets such as Juan de Mena, Bosc4n, Montemayor, and Lope de Vega 
appear in the brief notes of the inquisitors. Most frequently observed is the 
long, historical poem of Alonso Ercilla, La Araucana, whose successive parts are 
not specified when the title is listed. Latin poets include Ovid and Vergil par- 
ticularly, though whether in Latin or in Spanish is not revealed. The Odyssey 
and the Jliad, literature quite appropriate for travelers at sea, are also present. 
Other writers of antiquity who helped while away the tedium of sixteenth century 
ocean voyages were Terence and Cicero. 

In a more modest fashion the scattering and partial visita reports, so perfunc- 
torily compiled by the Inquisition commissioners, serve the same useful purpose 
of shedding light on the diffusion of literary culture in the New World as do, in a 
much more quantitative fashion, the surviving, fragmentary ship-manifests or 
registers. If the registros offer convincing evidence that the holds of the little 
vessels tossed about on the Atlantic’s waves contained stout boxes, chests, and 
bales of printed literature of every class destined for colonists widely scattered 
about the overseas realms of Spain, the laconic visita records of the Holy Office 
in the Indies plainly reveal that, on the narrow decks and in the comfortless 
cabins of Spanish galleons, and far removed from the shores of either world, the 
creative spirits of the Hispanic peninsula, great and small, bemused their ship- 
bound audience of readers. These hardy voyagers thus found surcease momen- 
tarily from the hardships and trials which were the inevitable penalties of mari- 
time pioneers in westernizing the terrestrial globe. 





———— eee 














THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER OF SPANISH IN THE 
ORIENTATION OF NON-ENGLISH SPEAKING PUPILS* 


Eminio L. GuERRA 


Benjamin Franklin High School and School of Education, New York University, 
New York 


It has long been recognized that one of the chief objectives of the 
foreign language course should be the “understanding of the foreign language 
as a key to the thinking and way of living of another people.” Inherent in 
the statement of this objective is the implication that the educand comes to the 
teacher of Spanish in a state of blissful ignorance of the language and civilization 
of Spanish-speaking peoples. This will be found to be true in the normal school 
situation in which the pupil has had no previous experience with the language 
and culture of Spain and Latin America. 

However, it is not this type of pupil alone that it is our privilege as teachers of 
Spanish to educate. For some years thousands of Spanish-speaking children 
with their families have been coming to such centers as New York, Los Angeles, 
El Paso, and Miami from Puerto Rico, Mexico, Cuba, and Spain. These 
Spanish-speaking pupils can already use their language most effectively as an 
instrument of communication, although their knowledge of grammatical struc- 
ture and literature will vary directly with their educational background. Their 
most pressing need will not be of a strictly linguistic nature, although it may 
best be met through the use of their native tongue. Their immediate need is 
that of social adjustment: to orient themselves as quickly and as effectively as 
possible in their new milieu. 

It is here that the teacher of Spanish is offered the unique opportunity and chal- 
lenge of helping to promote international understanding by serving as the inter- 
preter of the culture of the United States. Admittedly, this is not what is usually 
thought of when one speaks of promoting international understanding in the 
foreign language class. The usual implication is that the foreign language 
teacher will interpret the foreign culture for the benefit of American pupils. But 
is it not as important for our Latin American neighbors and others to understand 
us and our culture? The past war emphasized this need to such an extent that 
our government established the radio broadcasts of the Office of War Informa- 
tion. Certainly, in these critical times, the need for promoting international 
understanding is just as great. The teacher of Spanish can render a real service 
in this regard through his ability to speak the Spanish language and through 
his knowledge of the psychology and culture of our Spanish-speaking friends. 


* A paper read at the Thirtieth Annual Meeting of The American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish and Portuguese, New York City, December 27-29, 1948. 

1 Board of Education of the City of New York, Report of the Committee on The Place and 
Function of Modern Languages in the Public Schools, August 1948, 3. 
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Specifically, what can the teacher of Spanish do to help the non-English speak- 
ing pupils in their orientation process? Perhaps it will be helpful to describe 
what is being done along these lines at the Benjamin Franklin High School in 
New York City. Local conditions in different parts of the country may make 
considerable modification necessary in meeting the needs of schools located 
elsewhere. 

The Benjamin Franklin High School is located in East Harlem, where the 
largest Puerto Rican community in the continental United States resides. Al- 
though the school is also attended by Cubans, Venezuelans, Dominicans, Mexi- 
cans, and Spaniards, the school must of necessity concentrate its attention on 
meeting the needs of its large Puerto Rican community. Schools located in 
Florida would be primarily concerned with meeting the needs of Cubans while 
those in California and Texas would concern themselves with helping Mexicans. 

At the Benjamin Franklin High School the orientation program is threefold 
in nature. Jts first phase is that in which the school works directly with the 
pupil. When the pupil arrives at the school he is interviewed by the director of 
guidance, who is also a teacher of Spanish. As a result of the interview 
(conducted in Spanish) the student is given a schedule which generally pro- 
vides for a class in Orientation, a class in English for Foreigners, a class in regu- 
lar English, a class in Spanish, and classes in Art, Music and Health Education. 

In the Orientation class the aim is to orient the student to the school commu- 
nity, to East Harlem, to his city, state and nation; to explain the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the good citizen and to acquaint him with the educational and voca- 
tional opportunities offered by the school and the city. The major emphasis in 
the course is on attitudes and skills rather than on purely factual knowledge. 
In general, the work of the orientation class will be found to revolve about: (1) 
Our School; (2) Our Vocation; (3) Our Community. 

The lessons presented during the orientation class period deal in part with the 
following: 

(1) The basic philosophy and organization of the Benjamin Franklin High 
School; the faculty; school regulations; the assemblies; extra-curricular 
activities; the General Organization. 

(2) Educational guidance; the use of the library and reading the newspapers; 
courses of study; college entrance requirements. 

(3) Vocational guidance; requirements of various vocations; how to secure 
working papers; how to secure a position; labor conditions; government 
and labor. 

(4) Our community (in the broader meaning of the term); highlights of the 
geography and history of the City of New York, the State of New York 
and the United States; the structure of our city, state and national govern- 
ments; key services rendered by the government; the responsibilities of 
the citizen toward his government. 

As an important part of the work of the orientation class, the students are 
conducted by their teacher on several excursions during which they visit 
museums, colleges, public buildings, the zoological gardens, the theatre district, 
the airports, the railroad terminals and other places of interest about the city. 
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Another important activity is that offered by the Club Borinquen. The Club 
serves three purposes: 

(1) To enable the student to continue to value and respect those customs, 

traditions and culture which were part of his daily life before he came to 
New York. This will help to preserve his self-respect in his new environ- 
ment. 

(2) To train the student for leadership, first among his own people and later 
in the larger community. 

(3) To enable the student to become acquainted with the life, problems and 
needs of his immediate community and to provide him with the oppor- 
tunity of making a contribution toward improving conditions in the com- 
munity. 

Meetings of the Club Borinquen are conducted entirely in Spanish. Prom- 
inent members of the Spanish-speaking community are often invited to address its 
members. 

The second phase of the Orientation Program is that in which the school works with 
the parents of the non-English speaking pupils. All Spanish-speaking parents are 
invited to join the Puerto Rican Parents’ Association. The Association meets in 
the evening when parents are better able to attend. Meetings are conducted in 
Spanish. The principal of the school often attends. The “orientation teacher” 
helps the president to prepare the agenda and attends all the meetings. During 
the meetings the program of the school is explained to the parents in Spanish and 
the parents are given the opportunity to ask questions about the school and the 
community. Through the Puerto Rican Parents’ Association the parents are 
trained for leadership in the community just as their sons are in the Club Borin- 
quen. The members of the Puerto Rican Parents’ Association are urged to join 
the Association of Parents, Teachers and Friends of the Benjamin Franklin High 
School, which includes among its membership persons of many national origins. 
Often, the boys of the Club Borinquen are invited to sponsor joint programs with 
their parents in the Parents’ Association. 

The third phase of the Orientation Program is that in which the school works with 
the various social and educational agencies of the community. An extremely impor- 
tant part of the orientation process is that in which the school attempts to reach 
those elements of the Spanish-speaking community which do not ordinarily par- 
ticipate in the formal educational program of the school either directly or through 
their children. It is important to meet the needs of these people since their way 
of thinking and their actions must of necessity play an influential part in the life 
of the community served by the school. It is for this reason that the school has 
engaged in the following activities: 

I. The holding of a series of conferences dealing with Puerto Rican problems, 
to which leading representatives of the Spanish-speaking community and 
the Spanish-language press have been invited. The topics treated at the 
conferences and the speakers have been: 

(1) Welfare Problems 
Dr. Alphonse Heningburg, Secretary, Department of Welfare, City 
of New York. 
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(2) Adult Education 
Mr. Perry L. Schneider, Late Director of Adult Education of the 
City of New York. 

(3) School Attendance 
Mr. Walter O’Leary, Director, Bureau of Attendance, Board of Ed- 
ucation, New York City. 

(4) Jwenile Delinquency and the Police Athletic League 
Deputy Commissioner James Nolan, Juvenile Aid Bureau, Police 
Department, City of New York. 

(5) Labor Problems 
Hon. Edward Corsi, New York State Department of Labor. 

Hon. Sierra Berdecia, Commissioner of Labor for Puerto Rico. 

(6) Recreational Opportunities 
Mr. Mark McCloskey, Director of Community Education and Re- 
creation, Board of Education, City of New York. 

(7) The Selection of Teachers for the New York City System 
Mr. Harold Fields, Examiner, Board of Education, City of New 
York. 

(8) The Teaching of Foreign Languages in New York, Particularly Spanish 
Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign Languages, Board§of 
Education, City of New York. 

(9) Child Welfare Problems 
Dr. Frank G. O’Brien, Director, Bureau of Child Welfare, Board of 
Education, City of New York. 

(10) A Program of Education for Puerto Ricans in New York City 
Dr. Clare Baldwin, Assistant Superintendent, Board of Education, 
City of New York. 


II. Furnishing speakers who have spoken on educational, social and civic prob- 


Il. 


IV. 


lems at meetings of organizations of the Spanish-speaking community. 
Cooperation with such agencies as the New York Public Library, the De- 
partment of Health of the City of New York, the Juvenile Aid Bureau of 
the Police Department, the New York City Housing Authority and other 
agencies in the preparation of leaflets and other literature printed in Spanish 
to assist them in making their services more effective in the Spanish-speaking 
community. 

Maintaining an advisory service at the school which makes it possible for 
any member of the Spanish-speaking community to seek educational in- 
formation in Spanish at any time of day and on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday evenings. 


. Issuing press releases for the Spanish press, to keep the Spanish-speaking 


community advised of such events as Open School Week and also to invite 
them to attend evening classes at the school. 


At this point the specialist in the teaching of Spanish may well ask: Is it not 
the primary concern of the teacher of Spanish to teach the language and cultures 
of the Spanish-speaking countries? Undoubtedly the answer to this question 
should be an emphatic yes. 
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However, let us remember that the high school of today with its large 
unselected student body must of necessity be concerned with the needs and in- 
terests of three fourths of its students who go on to active life rather than to an 
institution of higher learning.? 

According to the Harvard Committee,* education is not merely the imparting 
of knowledge but the cultivation of certain aptitudes and attitudes in the mind 
of the young. Education looks both to the nature of knowledge and to the good 
of man in society. The latter aspect makes it necessary for the teacher to seek 
to develop in the individual the following abilities: 

(1) to think effectively 

(2) to communicate thought 

(3) to make relevant judgments 

(4) to discriminate among values 

If we are willing to grant that it is important for the high school teachers of 
today to seek to develop these abilities in their students, certainly the teacher of 
Spanish cannot refuse to play his part and leave it to the teacher of social studies 
or English to devote himself to this task. 

But here, in the orientation of non-English speaking pupils, the teacher of 
Spanish is fortunate in being given an opportunity to perform a valuable social 
and educational service that no other teacher can perform so well, an opportunity 
to play his part in fomenting international understanding and to help numerous 
sectors of our population to become better Americans through understanding the 
United States. 


? Report of the Harvard Committee, General Education In A Free Society, 8. 
3 Ibid., 64-65. 
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The language of the written page, which the schoolmaster analyses into parts 
of speech and syntactical elements, is an objective entity, but language as a dy- 
namic, functional, and symbolic system of communication occupies a limbo-like 
realm somewhere between objective reality and man. It is the creation of two 
masters: on the one hand, man is free to create his symbols and to give linguistic 
form to his hypostatizations; on the other hand, the realities of space, time, mass, 
and movement dictate linguistic patterns and conditions which man is not free 
to ignore. 

The traditional classification of verbs, according to the international terminol- 
ogy of comparative linguistics, into perfectives and imperfectives reflects, by the 
mere fact that the classification is of verbs, the scholastic’s assumption that the 
proper subject matter of linguistic research is the schoolman’s categories of lan- 
guage. This assumption implies that all verb-symbols may be classified in ex- 
actly the same fashion as the objective events (if any) which the verb symbolizes, 
and, as a result, that verbs as pure symbols without specified referents estab- 
lished by context may be placed in two rigid and mutually exclusive categories. 

The difficulty of satisfactorily establishing these mutually exclusive categories 
is well recognized. G. Cirot admits that “‘la liste des verbes imperfectifs n’est pas 
trés facile 4 établir.”! Amado Alonso and Henriquez Urefia likewise concede that 
“el limite entre desinentes y permanentes (perfectives and imperfectives, accord- 
ing to Bello’s terminology) no es seguro.’” 

The cause for this hesitation in classification is inherent in the assumption that 
it is the verb, rather than what the verb symbolizes, that is to be classified. To 
say that saber is imperfective is to forget that with the meaning of “‘to learn 
about” it symbolizes a perfective action. To say that comer is to be placed in the 
same category as “to drop,” “to break,” or “to snap”’ is to fail to recognize the 
distinct differences between these actions. Verbs like these, as mere isolated 


1G. Cirot, ‘Ser’ et ‘“‘estar” avec un participe passé, in Mélange de philologie, Paris, 
1904, 60. 

? Amado Alonso and Pedro Henriquez Urefia, Gramdtica castellana, Segundo curso, 
Buenos Aires, 1941, 110. 
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infinitives, cannot be satisfactorily classified in any system composed only of two 
categories. Context will force them to belong to both. 

The premise, consequently, on which this paper is predicated is that the nature 
of actions, as objective phenomena, alone can provide the regularizing norms 
which establish the basic linguistic patterns of verb behavior. As a result, the 
study of verbs and many phenomena associated with them should begin with an 
analysis of reality and the patterns and limitations which it dictates to man. 
The norms which are discovered by this process will not be conventions estab- 
lished by man but patterns which man must follow if he is to symbolize objective 
reality correctly. The description of how each culture, granted its linguistic 
heritage, copes with the problem of conforming to these norms will be simul- 
taneously a description of its major linguistic conventions and an exposition of its 
most basic rules of grammar. 

The division of verbs into perfectives and imperfectives (however unjudicious 
the attempt to classify on the purely verbal level may be) arose from the recog- 
nition that actions fall into two main categories which the modern physicist now 
calls cyclic and non-cyclic. The most distinguishing feature of a cyclic action, 
as Andrés Bello pointed out,’ is that its completion, that is, its perfection, coin- 
cides automatically with its termination. In other words, all the elements of 
the action are not exhibited until the action is terminated. For example, in order 
to get up (levantarse), that is, to get out of bed, one normally goes through a 
highly co-ordinated series of muscular activities. First the trunk is raised from 
a horizontal to a vertical position, then the feet are swung out and placed on the 
floor, and, lastly, the body is straightened up until one’s weight is being supported 
entirely by the feet and legs. One has not gotten up, the action is not perfected, 
until this last stage is finished. Consequently, unless it is virtually instantane- | 
ous, to say that an action of this kind began is not equivalent to saying that the 
action took place. ‘He began to get up” is in no way identical to “He got up.” 
“She started to leave” is not the same as “She left.” 

These cyclic or perfective actions, after Bello’s excellent lead, may more pre- 
cisely be called desinent‘ actions since the most significant fact about them is not 
that they are perfective but that by their very nature they cease as soon as the 
cycle is completed and can only give the appearance of continuing by being re- 
peated, by becoming a series of cycles. 

Non-cyclic actions exhibit two features which distinguish them sharply from 
the cyclic and which underscore the need to abandon the terms perfective and 
imperfective as inadequately descriptive of the phenomena under consideration. 
These actions are complete, that is, perfected, in the sense that all their attributes 
are observable, at the instant of incipience. They have no stages; they come 
into full being all at once or they do not take place at all. Perfection does not 
coincide with termination but with incipience, and the action is automatically 
prolonged, not terminated, after being perfected. To say that an action of this 

* Andrés Bello and R. J. Cuervo, Gramdtica de la lengua castellana, Buenos Aires, 1941, 
162. 

‘From de, off, and sino, leave. 
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type began is equivalent to saying that it took place. Thus an object which 
began to move, moved. A tuning fork which began to vibrate, vibrated; a man 
who began to write, to eat, to run, wrote, ate, and ran for some measurable length 
of time, however infinitesimally short it may have been. 

It should be quite clear that to speak of these non-cyclic actions as being im- 
perfective would be highly deceptive and incorrect. They are perfect at incep- 
tion and the feature that distinguishes them from desinent actions is that they are 
automatically prolonged, not terminated, when perfection is reached. That 
these actions may continue on after all their attributes are present does not mean 
that they are imperfect. All that can be logically said about them at this point is 
that they have not stopped. For this reason they may properly be called indesi- 
nent actions.® 

These two major classes of actions exist because objective reality happens to be 
what it is, and man, whether or not he consciously understands the relationship 
between objective actions and the functions of his verbs, has discovered by em- 
pirical methods that desinent and indesinent acts cannot be put into identical 
linguistic formulae with identical communicative results. The need to adjust 
to this empirical fact is the motivation which produces many linguistic patterns 
and norms. 

The influence of the objective character of actions on linguistic patterns is 
sometimes extremely subtle and other times so dramatic that only the gram- 
marian’s constant preoccupation with the purely verbal aspects of language can 
have blocked the recognition of it. For example: since an indesinent action is 
perfected at the moment of incipience and is automatically prolonged thereafter, 
it is quite possible to measure its persistence in time. Thus: 


Comié por una hora. 


In any one of the above statements the adverbial phrase measures the length of 
time the action symbolized by the verb persisted. 

In contrast, by the very nature of reality, it is impossible to measure the per- 
sistence of a unique, desinent action. Since perfection coincides with termina- 
tion, any measurement before perfection is reached will be the measurement of 
only a part of an imperfect whole. When perfection is reached the action auto- 
matically ceases and then there is nothing more to measure. The only measure- 
ment possible is the determination of how long it takes to perfect a desinent 
action, that is, to begin and finish it. This fact creates a definite linguistic pat- 

* Bello recognized the inadequacy of imperfective and substituted the adjective perma- 
nent. It has been found that even advanced students have difficulty grasping the meaning 


of permanent in this connection and that indesinent establishes a clearer contrast and a 
more meaningful distinction between the two categories of actions. 
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tern, and so we say in English, “It took him an hour to get up,” and in Spanish, 
“Tardé una hora en levantarse.” 

That the duration of a desinent action cannot be measured at all is simply 
demonstrated by the semantic results produced by appending an adverbial 
phrase of duration to verbs symbolizing such actions. Thus: 


Salié por una hora. 


Neither in Spanish nor English does “por una hora” (for an hour) measure the 
duration of ‘falling asleep,” “getting up,” etc. The time phrase does not indi- 
cate how long it took the subject to get to sleep, to get up, to go out, etc., but 
rather how long he stayed asleep, stayed up, stayed outside, etc. 

The distinction between desinent and indesinent actions is modified when a 
series of desinent acts is being reported. A series, when it is considered as a unit, 
exhibits all the characteristics of a single indesinent action. It has all the fea- 
tures it will ever have as soon as it reaches the status of a series. It is automati- 
cally prolonged; it comes to no natural and inevitable end. It is, consequently, 
complete, perfected, the instant it becomes a series, and to say that a series be- 
gan is, as in the case of indesinent actions, equivalent to saying that the series 
took place. A man who began to get up at six o’clock every morning got up at 
siz every morning for some specified time. 

This mutation of the function of the verb-symbol is significant for two reasons: 
first, because a new linguistic principle can be established, namely, that all verbs 
which symbolize desinent actions capable of being repeated will also symbolize 
the indesinent series produced by this repetition, and second, because these 
series, by virtue of exhibiting the same characteristics as an indesinent action, 
can be measured. Thus we may say, “Tird, salté, giré por una hora.” 

This basic pattern has far-reaching effects on the language. As we have seen, 
the addition of an expression of duration to verbs symbolizing desinent actions 
which may be repeated without reversing the initial act becomes the sign of a 
series (golpear, saliar, girar, tirar, etc., por una hora). The addition of a similar 
expression of duration to verbs symbolizing desinent actions which require the 
reversal of the initial act before further repetition (dormirse, levantarse, sentarse, 
despertarse, irse, marcharse, entrar, salir, etc.) does not indicate a series but the 
duration of the result of the action. To establish a series in these cases, as well 
as in the case of all indesinent actions, the repetitions must be formally expressed: 
Se fué muchas veces por un aiio; Durmié seis horas todos los dias. 

A second noteworthy distinction between desinent and indesinent actions is 
found in the fact that it is impossible to say, in either Spanish or English, that a 
single desinent action stopped. For example, ‘He stopped getting up” does not 
mean that a single cycle of action was interrupted before perfection but rather 
that all further attempts to repeat previously completed cycles were suspended. 
“The rain stopped falling’ does not mean that the cycle in progress was suddenly 
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cut short and that the rain-drops remained miraculously suspended in mid-air. 
It means that previous cycles were not repeated; no more rain began to fall. 
“He stopped jumping” does not mean that a single act was left unfinished but 
that a series was terminated. 

One may report that the activity leading toward the perfection of a desinent 
action stops but the modal auxiliary must be set in relation to a second auxiliary 
which symbolizes an indesinent action: ‘‘He stopped trying to get up.” 

In contrast, once an indesinent action has been begun it may be reported, as 
previously shown, as complete and, therefore, it may also be said that it stopped. 
For example: “He began to work. He worked for a moment. He stopped 
working.” An identical series of statements is semantically impossible when we 
are dealing with a single desinent action. For example: “He began to die. He 
died for a moment. He stopped dying.” In the first sentence the desinent 
action “‘to die’’ is truly imperfect, the cycle is unfinished. The second sentence 
reports a completed cycle and the measurement is meaningless, and since the act 
is already reported as completed and therefore terminated, the third sentence is 
without any meaning at all. 

The only time such a sequence of statements concerning a desinent action is 
possible is when a series of such acts is being reported: “He began to kick. He 
kicked for a while. He stopped kicking.” But it must be kept in mind that a 
series is indesinent. In other words, the verb-symbol for a perfected cycle can- 
not be used to express the cessation of activity progressing toward a perfected 
cycle. This must be done by some circumlocution. 

It should now be obvious that the objective existence of two distinct kinds of 
action plays an exceedingly important role in determining linguistic patterns 
and establishing grammatical norms, that unambiguous and effective communi- 
cation depends directly on man’s ability to recognize these differences and to dis- 
cover linguistic devices which reflect and conform to this objective dichotomy. 
It should not be hastily supposed, however, that every language will achieve the 
same perfection in representing the objective character of action or that the 
linguistic devices by which this is accomplished need be identical. A whole 
series of pedagogical problems in teaching Spanish to English-speaking students 
arises from the fact that English and Spanish exhibit two different linguistic 
psychologies and two different stages in the process of searching out a perfect 
manner of symbolizing objective reality. 

One major set of such problems, which every teacher is well aware of, arises 
from the fact that English has not created a precise and easily recognizable 
method of distinguishing between an action and its result. ‘The glass was 
broken,” for example, may either refer to the desinent act of breaking the glass 
or to the result which, analogically, has all the characteristics of indesinence. 
Similarly, English in many instances either does not or cannot clearly distinguish 
between actions which at one stage are desinent but which suffer a mutation at 
perfection and merge almost imperceptibly into a continuing indesinent action. 
For example: the action of a group of soldiers in blocking a road clearly exhibits 
two stages. The primary action is concerned with accomplishing the basic step 
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of establishing the road-block. When this is done, the first stage of the action is 
complete, perfected. The road has been blocked. From a military point of 
view, however, the termination of the first stage is valueless unless the soldiers 
continue to maintain the road-block. This second stage of the action, in con- 
trast with the first, has no inevitable end; it may be prolonged. It automatically 
acquired all its characteristics, like any indesinent action, at the moment of ter- 
mination of the first stage of the action and at the instant of its own incipience. 
The second stage is, then, indesinent and may be demonstrated to be so recog- 
nized by both English and Spanish by the way the two aspects of the action are 
measured. ‘They blocked the road for an hour” can only refer to the time after 
the primary action was completed. Up until that instant the action of blocking 
was not perfected and the road was not blocked. Similarly, ‘‘Tardaron una hora 
en bloquear el camino” is restricted entirely to the measurement of time con- 
sumed in perfecting the primary stage of the action. 

In both English and Spanish there are infinitives which are used to symbolize 
both aspects of actions of this kind: to sit (sentarse), to kneel (arrodillarse), to 
squat (agacharse), to sleep (dormirse), to bend (inclinarse), etc. These verbs are 
often used ambiguously in English. For example: 


He is lying down under the tree. 
The old woman is kneeling before the altar. 
The child is squatting beside his mother. 


All these sentences exhibit dual possibilities of interpretation. They may indi- 
cate that the primary, desinent stage of the action is progressing toward perfec- 
tion or that the secondary, indesinent stage is in progress. 

Spanish can deal with this problem in a much more regularized and semanti- 
cally precise manner. The second and indesinent stage of an action may always 
be expressed by an auxiliary verb and the proper past participle. Thus: 

El esté tumbado bajo el drbol. 


La vieja esté arrodillada ante el altar. 
El nifio esté agachado al lado de su madre. 


By implication, as a consequence, the simple (or progressive) form of the verb 
represents, more frequently than in English, the desinent aspect of the action. 
Thus by Spanish convention the following sentences would normally be under- 
stood to mean that a desinent action is progressing toward perfection. 

El se tumba bajo el drbol. 


La vieja se esté arrodillando ante el altar. 
El nifio se agacha al lado de su maure. 


It is important to re-emphasize, at this point, that our analysis in this paper 
is based on objective action which is standardly defined as “an acting, doing, or 
working; an operation, activity” as “opposed to suffering or being acted upon.’’ 
In terms of simple dynamics,' of expenditure of energy, a child who “esté aga- 


* Funk and Wagnalls, New Standard Dictionary of the English Language, New York, 1945, 
30. 
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chado”’ is undoubtedly expending as much energy keeping himself in that position 
as he did in establishing it. It cannot be denied that the effort, both physical 
and psychological, is normally greater to maintain one’s self for any length of 
time “inclinado sobre una mesa” than to simply “inclinarse sobre una mesa.” 
Anyone who has been seriously ill will understand that just to be ‘‘incorporado 
en la cama” requires a definite effort. It may be exhausting work, certainly a 
doing, an activity which is often beyond one’s physical powers. Our contention, 
as implied in the examples given above, is that the traditional assertion that estar 
plus a past participle always expresses a resulting state or condition does not prop- 
erly represent the facts. The person who “esté sentado, arrodillado, agachado, 
inclinado, etc.” is engaged in an activity which requires the expenditure of some 
energy. He is doing something regardless of the linguistic form the Spaniard hap- 
pens to use to express this doing. 

Contemporary English appears to place special emphasis upon this fact since 
such activities are usually expressed in the progressive: ‘He is sitting, squatting, 
kneeling, etc.’”” However, in English what is apparently gained in precision, on 
the one hand, is lost in resulting ambiguity, on the other. English does not for- 
mally distinguish between the primary desinent and the secondary indesinent 
stage of the entire action. The Spaniards have in part reversed the situation. 
They gain in communicative precision by formally establishing the difference 
between the two stages of an action, but create some ambiguity by expressing the 
second stage with a formula which is also used to represent true resulting states: 
La silla esid rota, pintada, etc. 

Once it has been accepted that the es/ar-past-participle combination may sym- 
bolize an indesinent action, the logical and analytical coherence and precision of 
Spanish becomes impressive. First, it should be noted that estar itself is ety- 
mologically a symbol for an indesinent action, and, second, that all of its standard 
substitutes (andar, seguir, quedar, permanecer, etc.) are basically symbols for 
comparable actions. 

If we turn now to the consideration of the passive voice we shall also find the 
same pattern and the same clear recognition of the nature of actions. It is im- 
portant to underline the elementary fact that in the passive voice the subject is 
inactive, not doing anything. If we are, as a consequence, to study action the 
analysis must be restricted to the agent and should not become beclouded by the 
factual presence of the construction itself. 

In the case of a unique desinent action the agent’s activity automatically 
ceases the instant the action is perfected. The thing acted upon may, as the 
result of the activity of the agent, exhibit a change of some sort which may elicit 
further comment. But the state in which the thing acted upon is now found 
came into existence precisely at the instant the agent ceased to function. It is 
sequent in time to the desinent act. Thus: 


El vaso fué roto por Ezequiel. — El vaso esté roto. i 
(Agent performs action) (Agent is not functioning) _ 








When an action exhibits a desinent and an indesinent stage the situation is 
quite different. If the agent ceases to function at the completion of the first and 
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desinent stage, the second stage cannot take place at all. The agent must func- 
tion during both stages and both aspects of the action must be expressed, conse- 
quently, in the passive voice. Thus: 





PRIMARY DESINENT ACTION SECONDARY INDESINENT ACTION 
El camino fué bloqueado por las tropas. _ El camino esta bloqueado por las tropas. — 
(Troops establish the road-block) (Troops maintain the road-block) 


When a desinent act undergoes mutation and merges into a continuing indesinent 
action both the agent performing the primary act and the object acted upon must 
continue to exist and the agent must maintain the secondary action. Likewise, 
when the subject itself performs the primary act it must also continue in existence 
and maintain the secondary action. Thus: 


Joaquin se ha incorporado. _ Joaquin est4 incorporado. _ 
(Subject is active, acting) — (Subject is active, acting) — 





If the nature of the desinent action is such that no mutation is possible, then 
(a) the active subject must cease to exist or (b) the agent must cease to function. 
Any further statement about the subject must represent a true state since no 
action is possible. Thus: 








Pepe se ha matado. Pepe esté muerto. 
(a) . — . 
(action) (no action) 
- &) La ventana fué rota por José Maria. — La ventana esté rota. _ 
(action) ri, (no action) 


It should be noted, in passing, that by precisely describing objective reality we 
have also demonstrated a clear pattern for some difficult uses of ser and estar. 
Ser is used to express any desinent act in the passive voice. star is used to ex- 
press the state resulting from a desinent act which cannot by a process of muta- 
tion move on to a secondary aspect of the original act itself (estd fusilado, muerto, 
bautizado, roto, cerrado, etc.). And estar is used to express any indesinent con- 
tinuance of a desinent act capable of suffering mutation.’ This construction is 


7 In consonance with our premise that objective reality plays a primary role in deter- 
mining how language functions, we are insisting, by implication, on the abandonment of 
the ambiguous terms “‘passive state’’ and ‘‘passive action.”” Both are semantic traps which 
hamper proper analysis. Action cannot be classified scientifically in terms of the various 
linguistic devices which have been invented to express it. The act on the level of objec- 
tive reality exhibits no variations when expressed by either the active or the passive voice. 
It is not “active action’”’ in one instance and “‘passive action” in another. The use of these 
terms, furthermore, leads to considerable confusion as to what is actually being classified. 
To say, for example, that “El camino fué bloqueado por las tropas”’ is passive action should 
imply that ‘‘Las tropas bloquearon el camino” is active action. To say, in addition, that 
“E] camino esté bloqueado por las tropas”’ is passive state is to shift the basis of classifica- 
tion from action to the object acted upon and to classify action not in terms of what the 
agent is doing but in terms of the syntactical function of the object acted upon by the agent. 
When the object is predicate accusative, the action is “active.” When the object becomes 
nominative, the action is ‘‘passive action’’ with ser and “passive state” with estar. Such 
a confusion of categories obviously serves no useful purpose. 
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difficult to classify. ‘‘Est4 incorporado”’ is similar to the Greek middle voice. 
“‘Esté bloqueado por’’ is as clearly passive voice as any construction with ser. If 
the road is to remain blocked the subject must be continuously acted upon and the 
soldiers must be continually acting. 

The rules which have just been formulated cannot apply to the passive voice 
of non-secondary indesinent actions. The objective situation is different. 
These actions, as already pointed out, come into being all at once and exhibit all 
of their characteristics at the instant of incipience. They may be prolonged, but 
they suffer no mutation. The factors which provide a distinction between the 
use of ser and estar to express desinent actions are absent and, as might be ex- 
pected, all verbal formulae are used to express indesinent actions. The passive, 
for example, may be formed with either ser or estar: 


El pais era gobernado por virreyes del rey de Los itzdes estaban gobernados por jefes an- 
Espafia. cianos y castos. 


El Hogar para Hombres fué dirigido durante Dicho Orfeén estdé dirigido por el profesor 
1948 por la sefiora Elena Gabler. Rogelio Zorzosa. 


The active voice is an equivalent of either construction. Compare: 


Los virreyes del rey de Espafia gobernaban el Jefes ancianos y castos gobernaban a los 
pais. itzdes. 


Durante 1946 la sefiora Elena Gabler dirigiébel El profesor Rogelio Zorzosa dirige dicho 
Hogar para Hombres. Orfeén. 


The Spaniard’s apparent awareness of and linguistic concern with the nature 
of actions has led to the creation of other linguistic formulae which, because of 
their ramifications, cannot be adequately discussed in a short paper primarily 
concerned with the presentation of a general problem for discussion. For exam- 
ple, the direct bearing of the nature of actions on the function of tense is so great 
that this question will have to be dealt with in a separate study. Two points, 
however, can be made quickly to demonstrate the basic problem. First, it is 
obvious that the difference in meaning between the Preterite and the Imperfect 
of conocer, saber, tener, etc. stems directly from the fact that these verbs symbolize 
both desinent and indesinent actions and that the Spaniards have, in these cases, 
tried to employ tense as a sign to indicate which kind of action is meant. “Lo 
supo”’ is clearly the primary desinent stage; ‘‘Lo sabia” the secondary indesinent 
phase. Second, the failure of the grammarians to establish satisfactory rules for 
these two tenses arises from the fact that they have attempted to formulate gen- 
eral rules which would be applicable to both desinent and indesinent actions. It 
is quite clear that the Imperfect is used to report that a single desirent action is 
unperfected at some implied or expressed point in past time and just as obvious, 
in contrast, that the Preterite can only report that a single desinent action was 
completed. These rules, however, have no validity whatsoever when we are 
dealing with a series of either desinent or indesinent actions or with simple indesi- 
nent actions themselves. The basic situation has changed; the relation between 
objective reality and its linguistic symbols is distinct. 
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Since indesinent actions are perfect at incipience, the Preterite may be used to 
report not only their termination but their incipience, something that is impossi- 
ble when the action is desinent. The incipience of desinent actions, like their 
stopping, can only be expressed by an auxiliary verb. ‘Comenzé a levantarse”’ 
can never be equivalent to “Se levanté.” But “Al dia siguiente empezamos a 
ver, por primera vez, las lejanas montafias”’ is identical in all but linguistic form 
with “Al dia siguiente vimos, por primera vez, las lejanas montafias.” In 
neither sentence is there any indication that the action terminated at the time 
specified. The subject continued to see the mountains after the first moment of 
perception. The Preterite of indesinent actions obviously cannot be explained 
by a rule formulated on its function in expressing desinent acts. Ambiguity in 
rules for tense usage, as well as in many other problems of grammar, can be 
avoided only by constant attention to the nature of actions. 
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UNA LISTA DE PALABRAS UTILES 


Louis F. ANASTASIO 
Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, New York 


Fuf a la oficina del A & P y conseguf una lista de artficulos que se venden en sus tiendas. 
Luego dividf la lista en dos partes y la df a dos de mis alumnas, Joan Dunne y Audrey 
Stoeffler. Ellas pusieron en cada tarjeta de tamafio de tres por cinco una palabra inglesa 
y su traduccién castellana. Cuando terminaron su trabajo ensefié las tarjetas a la sefio- 
rita Ana Maria Gonzdlez, profesora de espafiol en la Escuela Industrial de West Palm 
Beach, Florida y ella las corrigiéd. La sefiorita Gonzdlez es puertorriquefia. 

Aqui tienen Vds. la lista y espero que ser de valor para los maestros de espafiol. 


Brebaje, Bebida Beverage 
Ale—cerveza fuerte Pineapple juice—jugo de pifia 
Beer—cerveza Prune juice—jugo de ciruelas 
Cocoamalt—cocoa con malta Soda—soda 
Coffee—café Soda (club)—agua carbénica 
Ginger ale—cerveza de jengibre Soda water—agua de soda 
Apple juice—jugo de manzana Tangarine juice—jugo de mandarina 
Grape juice—jugo de uva Tea ball—bolcita de té 
Lemon juice—jugo de limén Tomato juice—jugo de tomate 
Orange juice—jugo de naranja Vegetable juice—jugo de vegetales 
Carne Meat 
Beef—carne de res Hearts (meat)—carne de corazones 
Beef brains—seso de res Meat—carne 
Corned beef—carne salada Mince meat—picadillo 
Boned chicken—gallina sin hueso Pigs’ feet—patas de puerco 
Chicken broth—caldo de gallina Pork—puerco, cerdo 
Chicken soup—sopa de pollo Roast beef—carne de vaca asada (horneada) 
Frankfurter—embutido de res Sweet breads—bazo 
Hamburger—carne de res molida (raw) Tongue—lengua 
albondigas (cooked) Tripe—tripa, cuajo 
Chopped ham—jamén picado Veal—ternera 
Deviled ham—jamé6n en conserva 
Frutas Fruit 
Apple—manzana Apricot—albaricoque 


Applesauce—salsa 0 compota de manzanas Banana—pldtano, banano, guineo 
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Cantaloupe—melén Melon—melén 
Cherry—cereza Persian melon—melén de persa 
Date—datil Nectarine—nectarina 
Figs—higos Orange—naranja 
Fruit cocktail—ensalada de frutas Peach—melocotén, durazno 
Fruit (dry)—fruta seca Dried peach—orején 
Fruit (mixed)—fruta mixta o ensalada de Pear—pera 

fruta Pineapple—pifia 
Grapes—uvas Preserves—conservas 


Grapefruit—toronja 
Huckleberries—fresas azules 


(Dried) prune—ciruela (seca) 
(Seedless) raisins—pasas (sin semillas) 





Lemon—limén Raspberry—frambuesa 

Lime—limén dulce Strawberry—fresa 

Mango—mango Watermelon—sandia, patilla 

Huevos, Leche y Mantequilla Eggs, Milk & Butter 

Butter—mantequilla Eggs medium—Grado B 

Salt butter—mantequilla salada Eggs small—Grado C 

Sweet butter—mantequilla o sosa Pullet eggs—huevos de pollona 

Whipped butter — mantequilla batida Milk—leche 

(criolla) Condensed milk—leche condensada 

Cheese—queso Evaporated milk—leche evaporada 

Eggs—huevos Malted milk—leche malteada 

Eggs large—Grado A Whole milk—leche pura 
Legumbres o V: 8 Vegetables 

Acorn—bellota Mushroom—seta, efimero 

Baked bean—habichuelas al horno Okra—quimgombé 

Black bean—frijol negro Onion—cebolla 

Green bean—habichuelas tiernas Parsley—perejil 

Lima bean—habas Pea—guisante 

Pea bean—habichuelas blancas Peas and carrots—guisantes y zanahorias 

Beets—remolachas Pepper (green)—pimiento 

Broccoli—brécoli Red pepper—ajf picante 

(Red) cabbage—repollo lila Potato—papa 

Cauliflower—colifior Sweet potato—patata, camote, boniato 

Celery—apio Pumpkin—calabaza 

Chicory—achicoria Puree—purina 

Chive—cebollin Radish—rdbano 

Collard greens-—verdura Rice—arroz 

Corn—maiz Scallion—ascalén 

Cucumber—pepino o pepinillo Spinach—espinaca 

Dandelion (greens)—verdura Squash—zuchine 

Egg plant—berenjena String beans—habichuelas tiernas 

Escarole—escarola Swiss chard—acelga 

Kale—col rizada Tomato—tomate 

Leek—puerro Turnip—nabo 

Lettuce—lechuga Watercress—berros 

Lima beans—habas Yam—el yame 
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Limpiadores 
Ammonia—amonfaco 
Bleach—lejfa 
Blueing—afil azul 
Nueces 


Almond (paste)—(pasta de) almendras 

Filbert—avellana 

Nut—nuez 

Brazil nut—nuez brasilefia 

Cashew nut—castafia 

Nut crunch—particula de nueces o nuez 
triturada 

Hickory nut—nuez de caria 


Otras Comidas 


Chopped baby food—comida de nifio en 
conserva 

Clam chowder—salcocho de almejas 

Cornflake—flacas de mafz 

Corn muffiin—panecillos de mafz 

Pop corn—palomitas de mafz 

Corn sugar—sorgén o sirop de maf{z 

Cream of wheat—crema de trigo 

Cake flour—harina de bizcocho 

White flour—harina de trigo 

Garlic—ajo 

Elbow macaroni—macarones del codo 

Marshmallow—azucarillo 

Molasses—melaza, melao 

Muffin—panecillo 

Noodle—tallarin 

Oat, Oatmeal—avena 

Oil—aceite 

Oleomargarine—oleomargarina (mantequi- 
lla vegetal) 

Olive—aceituna 

Olive oil—aceite de oliva 

Oyster—ostra 

Pancake—bufiuelo 

Paprika—pimentén 

Paste—pasta 

Peanut butter—mantequilla de manf 

Peel—corteza 

Pepperpot—salcocho con pimienta 


Cleaners 


Scrub brush—cepillo de fregar 
Dry cleaner—planchador a vapor 
Cleanser—limpiador 


Nuts 


Nut meats—carnes vegetales 
Nutmeg—nuez moscada 
Peanut—mani 

Peanut brittle—tirihala de manf 
Salted peanut—manf salado 
Pecans—pecanas 

Walnut—nuez de nogal 

Black walnut—nuez negra 


Other Foods 


Dill pickle—pepino curtido 

Sweet pickle—pepino dulce 

Pie—pastel 

Apple pie—pastel de manzana 

Pie crust—la corteza del paste 

Pudding—pudin 

Rice pudding—pudin de arroz 

Puffed rice—arroz crispado 

Roll—panecillo 

Salmon—salmén 

Sardines—sardina 

Sauerkraut—col dcida 

Soup—sopa 

Soy—soya 

Spaghetti—fideos 

Sugar—azticar 

Brown sugar—azticar morena 

Granulated sugar—azticar granulada 

Confectionery sugar—azticar refinada 

Syrup—jarabe, sirop 

Taffy—tirihala, melaza 

Tapioca—tapioca, yuca 

Tart—tarta 

Tomato soup—sopa de tomate 

Tuna fish—pescado de tuna o gallina de 
mar 

Vegetable soup—sopa vegetal 

Waffle—barquilla 

Wheat—trigo 
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Miscelénea Miscellaneous 

Baking soda—bicarbonato de soda Baking powder—levadura en polvo 
Shopping bag—cesta de compra o cartucho Preserving jars—jarros 

de compra Quart—litro 
Bird food—alimento de péjaros Relish—picadillo 
Cat food—alimento de gatos Sage—orégano 
Celery seed—semilla de apio Sandwich—emparedado 
Cellophane—cel:loide Sauce—salsa 
Chicken feed—al:mento de aves Savory—savita 
Chili sauce—salsa de ajf Seasoning—saz6n 
Dog food—alimento de perros Seed (vegetable)—semilla 
Extract—extracto Simonize—pulir 
Groceries—baratijas, chucherfas Soap—jabén 
Lard—manteca de puerco o de cerdo Bar soap—barra de jabén 
Crisco, Spry, etc.—manteca vegetal Soap flakes—flacas de jabén 
Shortening—manteca vegetal Granulated soap—jabén granulado 
Mayonnaise—mayonesa Soap powders—jabén en polvo 
Mint—menta Soap suds—enjabonadura 
Mop—estropajo Spearmint—menta 
Mustard—mostaza Spice—especie 
Napkin—servilleta Sprayer—regadera 
Tea napkin—servilleta de té Starch—almidé6n 
Pail—cubo Steel wool—brillo o esponja de metal 
Tissue paper—-papel sanitario Store—tienda, almacén 
Paper towels—toallas de papel Supply—abastecimiento 
Toilet paper—papel de inodoro Fly swatter—matamosca 
Wrapping paper—papel de estraza, papel Tape—cinta de empalme 

de embalaje Tartar—tartaro 
Black pepper—pimienta Thyme—tomillo 
Cherry pepper—pimiento picante Tin foil—hoja de estafio 
White pepper—pimienta blanca Toothpick—palillo de dientes 
Peppermint drop—pastilla de menta Towel—toalla 
Pepsin—pepsina Tumbler (water)—vaso 
Pickled—curtido Twine—hilo de carrete 
Pickling—salmuera Vanilla—vainilla 
Pint—pinta Vinegar—vinagre 
Polish (furniture)—barniz Wax—cera 
Polish (shoe) —betin Wax paper—papel de cera 
Powder—polvo Wintergreen—gualteria 











SPANISH DISTINCTIVE EQUIVALENTS OF CERTAIN ENGLISH 
EXPRESSIONS 


Epira J. Kenprick 
American Institute for Foreign Trade, Phoenix, Arizona 


Students very often have great difficulty in expressing in oral or written Spanish ideas 
which have a rather idiomatic phrasing in English and a specific equivalent in Spanish. 
This difficulty has been treated in Spanish grammars from the standpoint of the Spanish 
idiom, for example, echar de menos, “to miss,”’ but it is rare that a grammar points out the 
Spanish equivalents of the other concepts conveyed by the English “to miss.”” Thus it 
happens that even an advanced student who has learned each idiom as it appeared in his 
Spanish grammar may be unable to express such ideas as “I missed the street car” or “He 
missed the point of what I was saying.” 

A recent review grammar, Repaso', by Donald D. Walsh deals specifically with this 
problem by providing a word study in each lesson. Mr. Walsh analyzes the English word 
as to its variety of meanings and gives the corresponding Spanish equivalent of each with 
an example used in a sentence. These word studies are a valuable feature of the book. 

I have been working with distinctions of meanings* for some time in an effort to help 
students analyze their own difficulties of expression. Eventually students realize that 
correct oral and written Spanish is not a matter of literal translation but of expressing one’s 
thoughts in a correct manner, whatever wording may be required. As a part of the in- 
tensive program of The American Institute for Foreign Trade, students express themselves 
daily in Spanish in the three phases of their language training (conversation, fundamen- 
tals, laboratory), as well as in the many social situations of campus living. They have 
welcomed these word studies as a direct, time-saving attack on some of the obstacles they 
meet in speaking and writing. 

The interest shown by these students leads me to offer the following amplification of 
some of the expressions explained by Mr. Walsh in Repaso and a few additional clarifica- 
tions of word equivalents. The page references are to sections on Word Studies in Repaso. 


to look (p. 36) 
1. to look into: considerar, examinar 
2. to look down on (with scorn): despreciar 
3. to look after: cuidar de 
to get (pp. 61-62) 
1. expressing necessity, “‘It’s got to be done”: Hay que hacerlo; “I’ve got to go*’: 
Tengo que marcharme. 
. to get (a lesson): aprender 
. to get (have) something done: mandar hacer algo 
. to get someone to do something: persuadir, inducir 
. to get at (the truth): Wegar a, aleanzar 
. to get a footing: establecerse 
. to get back: regresar, retroceder 
. to get something back: recobrar 
. to get down: bajar, descender 


Walsh, Donald D. Repaso. W.W. Norton and Co., New York, 1948. 
* Kendrick, Edith J. A Semantic Study of Cognates in Spanish and English, doctoral 
thesis (1943), published on microfilm. Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1947. 
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10. to get rid of: deshacerse de, librarse de 
11. to get the better of: salir vencedor, sacar ventaja 
12. to get the worse of: salir vencido 
13. to get ready: preparar 
14. to get on (a train, etc.): subir a 
to get on (a horse): montar a 
15. to get well again: recobrar la salud, recuperarse 
16. to get out of order: descomponerse 
17. to get married: casarse 
18. to get wet: mojarse 
19. to get tired: cansarse 
to ask (p. 79) (Items related through the use of ‘“‘question’’) 
1. a question, topic, subject for discussion: una cuestién 
2. to be a question of: tratarse de 
right and wrong (p. 59) 
1. right and wrong, meaning “‘true” and ‘‘false’’: cierto, verdadero; falso 
2. right angle: dngulo recto 
3. the right side (of cloth): el lado derecho 
4. “right or wrong’’: con razén o sin ella 
hora, tiempo, vez (p. 44) 
Additional equivalents of “‘time’”’ 
1. a season for a particular attraction: la temporada 
2. a long period of time, an age, epoch: edad, época 
3. to time: medir el tiempo 
4. to beat time: marcar el compds (music) 
to keep time: guardar el compds (music) 
way (p. 129) 
. There’s no other way: No hay otro remedio 
. by way of: por la via de, pasando por 
. way (path): senda, sendero 
. Way in: entrada 
. way through: pasaje 
. Way out: salida 
. Make way!: /Dejen pasar! 
so (p. 114) 
1. so, meaning “‘true”’ or “‘right”’: ser verdad, ser cierto 
2. to introduce a question, besides conque and y: de modo que, de manera que 
either, neither (p. 136) 
1. either . . . or (in affirmative sentence): 0... 0 
2. either one: cualquiera de los dos 
3. a question with a negative answer followed by another question and “not that 
either”: tampoco; ¢Sabe Ud. matemAticas? No, sefior. ¢Sabe Ud. filosofia? Tam- 
poco. 
last (p. 32) 
1. next to last (in a series): pentiltimo 
2. last night: anoche 
night before last: anteanoche 
3. at last: al fin, por fin, finalmente, al cabo, tiltimamente 
4. to last: durar 


The following additional word distinctions have been useful in my classes and may be 
helpful to other teachers and students: 


mean 
1. middle: medio 
2. average: intermedio (adj.); medio (n.) 


Noar Whe 
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. humble, without distinction, ordinary: humilde, inferior, mediano; una casa humilde, 


a mean (poor, unassuming) house 


. ill-tempered, malicious, ‘‘small”: bajo, vil, despreciable; a mean man: un hombre vil, 


de cardécter bajo; a mean action: una vileza 


. to intend: pensar, proponerse, tener la intencién de 

. to signify (as a word): significar 

. tointend to say: querer decir 

. to mean well: tener buenas intenciones, tener buen corazén 

. not to mean to do something: sin querer; Le hice dafio sin querer. I didn’t mean to 


hurt you. 


. exclamation, ‘‘What do you mean by destroying it!’’: /Cémo se atreve a destruirlo! 


proper 


. to be proper, fitting: convenir 

. & proper person: una persona decente en los modales 

. proper, appropriate: propio, conveniente, apropiado 

. proper, referring to time: oportuno, debido 

. proper, itself: mismo; la ciudad misma; the city proper 
. properly speaking: hablando claro, en términos precisos 


stop 


soar @ bd 


. to stop a moving object or person: detener, parar 

. to come to a stop (stop oneself): detenerse, pararse, hacer alto 
. to cease (doing something): cesar, dejar (de plus infinitive) 

. to stop a leak: cerrar, tapar 

. to stop payments: suspender los pagos 

. to stop the way: cerrar el paso 

. not to stop at: no contentarse con 
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THE PLACE AND FUNCTION OF MODERN LANGUAGES IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A Report sy a CoMMITTEE OF THE New York City Boarp or EpvUcATION 


[Editor’s Note: The following report was mentioned at our Annual Meeting in New York 
and, because of its timeliness and importance, we are reprinting it here in full with the per- 
mission of its editor, Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign Languages in New York 
City. The report is addressed to curriculum committees and groups concerned with the 
place of modern languages in the curriculum. The committee would like to have reports 
on reactions to the following questions raised by the Report: 
I. Is the statement of the significance of teaching modern foreign languages sound? 
Do you agree with it? What implications are there? 
II. Do you agree with the statement of objectives of the teaching of modern languages? 
If not, what changes should be made? 
III. When should the study of a foreign language begin? Do you agree with the com- 
mittee’s proposal? 

IV. What amount of time should be devoted to foreign language study? Do you agree 

with the committee’s recommendation? What changes would you make? 

V. Shall a student be limited to the study of one foreign language? 

VI.. What modern languages shall be offered in the high schools and junior high schools? 
VII. Shall the study of foreign languages be limited to selected students? 
VIII. What method should be used for the teaching of foreign languages? 
IX. Are suggestions for motivation satisfactory? 

X. What teaching materials are essential? 

XI. How shall foreign languages be correlated with other subjects in the curriculum? 
XII. Shall a specialized high school for foreign languages be established? Are the pro- 
posals in harmony with the needs of pupils and the community? 

As committees consider the report thay are asked to record their reactions to the above 
questions and submit them for further consideration. Suggestions for each of the twelve 
problems should be placed on a separate sheet of paper so that the results may be collated 
more easily. 

Reports should be submitted to William H. Bristow, Secretary, Curriculum Committee, 
110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2, New York, by April 1, 1949. 

We urge that teachers of Spanish and Portuguese bring the Report to the attention of 
curriculum committees and that the committees write to Mr. Bristow. Copies of the Re- 
port may be obtained through Mr. Huebener or Mr. Bristow at the above address. The 
Report follows.] 


I. Preamble 


That the United States is assuming an increasingly greater role in international affairs 
is obvious. That commercial and cultural relations with entire continents have become 
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closer requires no proof. The Good Neighbor Policy, intended primarily for Latin Amer- 
ica is now valid for the whole world; all nations have become our neighbors. 

For the past two decades the world has been shrinking. Methods of transportation 
have been greatly accelerated. One may now spend the week-end in Havana or in Mexico 
City. Whereas it formerly took weeks of travel to get to South America, that continent 
may now be reached in part of a day. The number of Americans traveling during the 
summer ran into hundreds of thousands before the war; it is more than likely now that the 
number of tourists will double and triple. 

Furthermore, the development of a new world order will probably mean that more and 
more we shall have large staffs of representatives of our country stationed all over the 
world. Most significant of all, possibly, is the fact that the group of delegates endeavoring 
to organize the world and to establish permanent peace, namely, the U. N., is meeting in 
this country, indeed, has made New York its headquarters. The center of gravity, po- 
litical, economic and scientific, has swung to the United States. 

All this has a vital implication for American education. For political and for economic 
reasons the languages of other nations of the world cannot be ignored. Experts and spe- 
cialists who are to act as leaders must be equipped with foreign languages. The schools 
must supply the reservoir from which these more highly trained people can be drawn. 
The very essence of international understanding is the recognition that through languages 
we acquire a clearer insight into the civilizations of our neighbors. Furthermore, in order 
to have an intelligent electorate to cope with the many international problems that now 
confront us, a greater number of our people must have a background of understanding of 
foreign peoples—their customs, their history, their language, and their point of view. 

To make intercultural education and international understanding effective, foreign 
language study should be fostered in our schools. 

The general public has become more conscious of the implications of world affairs for 
our country; it appreciates the importance of foreign languages and wants to learn them. 
Conclusive proof of this is the large number of private language schools and institutes ac- 
tive in this and other cities. Large numbers of adults are studying languages in order to 
meet vocational and cultural demands. 

It is significant that all these private courses have as their objectives the speaking aim. 
Here is a genuine demand which the secondary schools and colleges should more ade- 
quately meet. 

The immediate objective, then, of foreign language teaching in the schools of New York 
City should be the practical one of communication. From this objective a large number 
of concomitant values necessarily follow. 


II. What should be the objectives of the teaching of modern languages? 


The primary aim of foreign language study is the development of skills necessary for the 
use of the language as an instrument of communication. For secondary school pupils, 
the course should develop competency in such skills, commensurate with the age, interests, 
and native mental equipment of the learners. 

A pupil who has completed the recommended six-year course should be able to com- 
municate both orally and in writing in the language he has studied. He should also be able 
to understand the spoken language. 

In addition to the linguistic skills acquired, the student should have developed an un- 
derstanding of the language as a key to the way of thinking of another people. 

Through his study of a foreign language, the student should have become aware of lan- 
guage structure and its contribution to orderly processes of thought. He should have de- 
veloped a sensitiveness to expression which should be reflected in his use of English. 
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The initial stage of the language course in secondary schools should give a fundamental 
grounding which will enable the student to continue his language work for general cultural 
purposes or in the direction of a specialization, when his vocational interests have become 
more clearly defined to him. He should be able to add to his basic knowledge of the lan- 
guage whatever special phraseology he may need, according to his vocational choice, 
whether it be engineering, chemistry, aviation, selling, or any other of the numerous occu- 
pations in which knowledge of a foreign language is an asset. It is important that the 
basis be substantial so that at the advanced level the needed additional material, consist- 
ing of a particular vocabulary and phraseology relating to a field of specialization, may be 
acquired without waste of time. 

For the student who will not continue his studies beyond the secondary school, the aim 
of the foreign language course is realized when the student has carried his knowledge of the 
language beyond the doors of the schoolroom and into his lifetime activities. Thus, satis- 
factory transfer from school to life interest in a foreign language is demonstrated by the active 
participation of an individual in cultural activities involving a knowledge of the language: 
reading in the foreign language, listening to foreign-language films, corresponding or other- 
wise communicating directly with a native speaker either in this country or during travel 
abroad. 

More and more the cultural life of the City of New York is being colored and enriched 
by the presence of foreign cultures, and this enrichment promises to become even greater 
now that this city has been selected as the home of the United Nations. It becomes then 
not only an important educational goal, but almost a civic duty to prepare students for 
participation in the increasingly international civilization which will surround them. It 
will become increasingly easy, as well as increasingly significant, for our young people to 
find opportunities of communicating directly with the natives of other countries who are 
present among us. It is their language study which will give these young Americans the 
inestimable privilege of participating directly in the international life around them. 

It is the privilege of democratic education to extend the opportunity of studying a 
foreign language to all students desirous and capable of profiting by it. 

The Committee, then, recommends a modern language course of six years, of which the ob- 
jectives will be: 

1. Competency in speaking, comprehending, reading and writing the foreign lqnguage. 

2. Understanding of the foreign language as a key to the thinking and way of living of an- 
other people. 

3. Awareness of language structure. 

4. Sensitiveness to expression in English as well as in the foreign language. 


III. When should the study of a foreign language begin? 


The publicity given the Army Specialized Training Program (A.8.T.P.) aroused a great 
deal of popular interest in foreign language teaching. Unfortunately, however, many of 
the articles on this enterprise served to create the impression that acquiring a foreign 
language was fairly easy and that this simple skill was not being taught properly by the 
school. The latter was unsuccessful in providing its pupils with even a moderate compe- 
tence after several years of instruction, whereas the Army taught its men within a few 
months to speak fluently. 

The question was asked: Why can’t this be done in school? 

The answer is, it can—under the same favorable conditions. Those who eulogize the 
AS.T.P. fail to stress the fact that the Army offered a highly concentrated course, with a 
single utilitarian aim, to small groups of selected young men who had every inducement to 
learn. There was nothing novel about the methods or unusual about the teachers. The 
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essential difference was in the amount of time allotted. The Army devoted 27 hours a 
week to language study: the school but five periods of 45 minutes each. 

Aside from the fact that the results of the A.S.T.P. have never been scientifically evalu- 
ated, the major aspects of the program were such as to preclude its adoption by the school. 
The school is essentially an educational institution, not a training camp. It has cultural 
aims which go far beyond the immediate utilitarian objective of the A.S.T.P. Concentra- 
tion and pressure cannot and should not be employed in the classroom. 

We are accepting as our aim competency in communication. [If it is to be attained, 
there must be a lengthening of the course—downward and upward. The learning of a 
language is not simple; it is a long and cumulative process requiring constant practice. 
Unlimited repetition is the life-blood of language study. By delaying language study 
until the high school is reached an unhappy congestion of material is caused. The 
student does not have time to develop basic language habits thoroughly—habits which he 
should have acquired earlier and with greater ease in the pre-adolescent period of uncon- 
scious assimilation. 

In view of the above this Committee recommends that instruction in a foreign language should 
begin in the seventh grade. 


IV. How much time should be devoted to foreign language study? 


It is well established in theory and practice that a foreign language may be best acquired 
when spread over a longer period of time. For immediate, utilitarian objectives, such as 
those of the A.S.T.P., concentration may be effective; for the attainment of cultural and 
educational aims the longer course, continuing throughout high school, is more desirable. 

Five periods a week need not be given to language in all grades. In the eleventh and 
twelfth grades it can be programmed as laboratory or practice periods two or three times 
a week, as time permits. This arrangement would maintain continuity in the study of the 
languages and avoid the gap which now exists when students cease their study of a foreign 
language at the end of the third year and do not resume it until they enter college. 

Your Committee, therefore, recommends that 

1. A six-year course be organized. 

2. Language study continue from the seventh through the twelfth grades. 


V. Shall a student be limited to one modern language? 

This question may be divided into two parts. 

1. Given a six-year course, shall a student be obliged to study one language for six 
years or shall he be permitted to divide the time betweeen two languages? For 
example, 4 and 2, or 3 and 3. 

2. Shall a student at some point in his six-year sequence of one language be permitted 
to elect a second language which he will continue along with the first? 

Regarding question 1.—Students should not be permitted to elect a second language if 
it means dropping the first. Certainly a thorough knowledge of one modern language is 
preferable to a smattering of two. 

Regarding question 2.—In general we would say that no restrictions be placed on the 
study of foreign languages which are not also placed on other subjects. 

Students showing outstanding linguistic ability in one language should be permitted, in 
fact encouraged, to elect a second, and in rare instances, even a third language. 

It is advisable that students should not elect a second language until they have at least 
a fair grounding in their first language, that is to say, at the end of three or more years of 
the six-year course. 
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To overcome the difficulty of different standards in various schools, standardized objec- 
tive tests might be used to determine the fitness of students wishing to elect a second lan- 


guage. 

Under the conditions laid down above, it is likely that the great majority of language 
students in the secondary schools would study one language. It is extremely important, 
therefore, that they should have the opportunity to start with the language of their choice. 
This is at present not always possible owing to the fact that most junior high schools at 
present offer only one or two languages. 

To make a free choice possible, important organizational changes in the junior high school 
program will be necessary. In short, the Committee recommends: 

1. No student should elect a second language if it means dropping the first. 
2. Gifted students should be encouraged to study a second language. 
3. Languages should be assigned to given junior high schools so as to make a free choice 
possible. 
VI. What modern languages shall be offered in our schools? 


The choice of modern languages for the curriculum of our secondary schools should be 
based upon the following criteria: 
. Number and dispersal of the people speaking the language. 
. Role in world politics of the country or countries where the language is spoken. 
. Value of the language for foreign trade. 
. Cultural importance of the language in literature, music, art, etc. 
Scientific importance of the language. 
. Value of the language for purposes of travel. 
. Propinquity to the U.S. of people speaking the language. 
Importance of the language in promoting world-wide ties. 
. Contributions of the language and the peoples speaking it to American culture and 
civilization. 
10. Chances of success for the student in the study of the language. 
11. Local conditions. 

In a cosmopolitan city like New York there exist large groups of sain origin that 
still speak a foreign language. The largest of these groups are Spanish and 
Italian. It is desirable that the children in these groups study the language of 
their parents for the following reasons: 

(a) Increased chances of success because of home background in the language. 
(b) Improved family relations. Children studying the foreign language spoken 
by their parents have an additional bond of interest and sympathy with them. 
(c) Preservation of the foreign culture. The children through their study of the 
foreign language help to preserve the best features of the foreign culture. 
The richness and many-sidedness of American civilization are due largely to 
the fact that many peoples have contributed to it. There is no contradiction 
between this idea and the plurality of cultures which aims to transform the 
foreign elements in our population into good American citizens. 
(d) Doctors, lawyers, dentists, pharmacists, salesmen, etc., will have definite prac- 
tical use for the language. 
12. College requirements and the possibility of continuing the language in college. 
On the basis of the above twelve criteria the Committee makes the following recommendations: 
1. Under the present conditions, French, German, Hebrew, Italian and Spanish should 
be offered in secondary schools throughout the city. 
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2. To begin with, Russian should be offered in one secondary school in each borough. 
3. Portuguese should be offered in any section of the city where there is a demand for the 
language on the part of a sufficient number of students. 


VII. Shall the study of foreign languages be limited to selected students? 


The foreign language teacher recognizes that some pupils will profit more by studying 
some other subject better adapted to their abilities and that few of the children who fail or 
barely secure passing grades have mastered enough of the language to benefit by it directly 
or indirectly. To permit such pupils to study a language is economically wasteful. 

We believe that the study of foreign languages should be limited to selected students 
but we do not now possess an instrument that will predict with any degree of reliability 
success in foreign language study. 

Even if scientific prediction were available, we know that not all factors involved are 
measurable. Two persons may both have the same innate ability to learn, but one may 
have more interest in the language, or greater persistence in study. In addition, such fac- 
tors as health and temperament also influence achievement. These factors are operative 
but we do not know the extent of their influence. 

There is some evidence of a positive relationship between intelligence and achievement 
in foreign language, yet the intelligence test score alone cannot be used to predict ability 
in a foreign language, since some pupils of high intelligence achieve no better marks in the 
foreign language than do pupils of lower intelligence. 

In addition, the findings of numerous investigations indicate that although achievement 
in foreign language depends to some extent upon intelligence, it is dependent to a larger 
degree upon other factors. The correlations are consistently positive but consistently low. 
They are of some values for groups, but of little value in predicting the achievement of an 
individual pupil. 

In the light of the above, the Committee recommends: 

1. All pupils should be permitted to study a foreign language for a period of one year. 
The only practical method to determine whether or not a pupil should continue in the 
study of a foreign language is by “‘trial and error’. 

2. A pupil is to be excluded from such study only if the guidance counsellor advises other- 
wise on the basis of the pupil’s I.Q., reading score and general scholarship record. 


VIII. What method is to be used for the teaching of foreign languages in our 
schools, in terms of the objectives set up and in terms of the pupils 
to whom language study is offered? 


To attain the objectives proposed by the Committee, it will be necessary to adopt the 
best possible techniques of foreign-language teaching on the secondary level. 

Essentially, the method will involve abundant oral and written practice based on a 
thorough study of the culture of the foreign people. In addition, there must be a con- 
siderable improvement and a greater increase in teaching materials. The latter, specifi- 
cally, consist of suitable textbooks, pictures, films, slides, discs, maps, and charts. In 
larger schools there ought also to be language workshops and well-equipped language 
laboratories. 

The methodology, of course, is closely linked to the objectives and to the organization 
of the course. 

In the 7th and 8th school years the student will have three periods a week of a foreign 
language. During this stage he should be given a hearing, speaking and reading ac- 
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quaintance with the language. The 7th year will be open to all and will be in the nature of 
a tryout. Hopeless failures will not continue their language study. 

In the 9th and 10th years five periods weekly will be offered in the foreign language. 
This stage of the course may be regarded as the intensive language as well as an initial ac- 
quaintance with the culture and literature of the country. 

In the 11th and 12th years fluency in the language will be further developed. The op- 
timum will be five periods a week; the minimum three. The future college student is pre- 
pared to continue his studies on a higher level; the student who concludes his formal edu- 
cation with high school will possess a sufficient mastery of the language for use in lifetime 
activities. 

7th and 8th years 


Aural-oral approach. Study of conversational units leading to the ability to under- 
stand and carry on a conversation on ordinary topics through drills, memorizations, con- 
cert work, dramatization, dialogues, and debates. 

Pronunciation. Taught by imitation and later by means of simple phonetic exercises. 
Songs are a valuable help in this connection not only for pronunciation but for vocabulary 
building and development of a feeling for the language, its rhythm and its tempo. 

Reading is to be encouraged after five or six weeks of aural-oral trai: ing. All types: 
oral, extensive, intensive, silent, outside and supplementary reading in interesting, inform- 
ative and easy material. 

Generous amounts of intensive and extensive reading should be used to develop power 
of comprehension, vocabulary, familiarity with the structure of the language. This read- 
ing is to form the basis for conversational practice and provide information concerning 
foreign people. 

Translation is to be used sparingly at this stage. The comprehension of reading ma- 
terial can be tested effectively through questions, résumés, paraphrasing, and dramatized 
versions in the foreign language. 

Grammar should not be taught formally in the first two years. Grammatical forms can 
be absorbed in vocabulary, constructed sentences from reading, and conversational units. 
Occasionally, easy grammatical forms and items may be examined and learned through 
oral drill and explanation. 

First Period 

Cultural Material will be presented through class and supplementary reading, projects 
and discussions. Here all possible use of audio-visual aids should be made by teachers: 
photographs, foreign and English newspapers, objects, etc. Field trips should be made 
whenever possible to places containing things of foreign interest. Encouragement should 
be given to the use of radio, phonographs, films, ete. 

Pupil activity and creative ability are aroused by projects af all kinds: drawings, illus- 
trated compositions, descriptions of dress and food, artistic and musical items, models, 
collections, etc. 

Writing is not to be stressed in this period, except through copying, dictation, and the 
writing of memorized material. Progressive development of this power may well be rele- 
gated to the second half of the eighth year. Too early insistence on writing has too often 
weakened interest of students and encouraged unnecessary mistakes and inaccuracies. 

Extra-curricular Activities. Clubs and even modest use of work shops may help to 
quicken interest of pupils. Plays, presentations in assemblies, and special programs for 
Parent-Teachers assemblies are to be encouraged. ll these activities should make use of 
the foreign language as far as possible, 
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Second Period 


The work of this next period should be squarely based on the foundation acquired in the 
7th and 8th years. 

Aural-oral Training should now be based on special topics studied in reading tests and 
ultimately on material of the level which students are capable of handling in their own 
language. These topics should be treated orally and in writing. 

Reading should be of the most varied types; intensive, extensive, outside informative, 
documentary, silent, oral, ete. It should contribute to oral and written practice and give 
the student necessary information concerning the life, customs, contribution, and culture 
of the foreign people. 

Pronunciation. Systematic training in accurate diction, rhythm, tempo, intonation, 
pitch of the language. Continued practice in memorization of poems will re-enforce this 
part of the oral training. 

Grammar. All functional items of grammar should be taught inductively and drilled 
in conversational and in intensive reading. The new “reader-conversation-grammars” 
lend themselves best to this rapid but thorough treatment of grammar as a handmaiden 
to language learning. The general structure of the language with its most important 
grammatical rules should now be mastered by the pupil. 

Functional items may receive drill and recognitional items sufficient notice in the in- 
tensive reading part of the reading lessons. Grammar, however, is to be taught as eco- 
nomically as possible in order to concentrate the student’s time and energy upon the real 
business of learning the foreign language. 

Cultural Material. Presented in reading texts used in and out of class. These should 
contain really worth-while material in selections or whole works in history, geography, 
literature, science, political institutions and civilization. 

The comprehension and retention of the most important facts can only be secured if the 
reading has been carefully directed and tested by the application of effective reading tech- 
niques by the teacher. 

Reading of cultural material should not be confined to class texts alone. There should 
be a small but practical lending and reference library in each class or departmental reading 
room plus a wider supply of books in the central library of the school. Scrapbooks should 
contain material from newspapers and magazines. 

Teachers may check on reading through specially mimeographed report sheets. 

Audio-visual aids. Audio-visual aids should be furnished (1) to decorate the classroom; 
(2) to equip special language workshops and laboratories with films, pictures, phonograph 
records and other audio-visual aids. 

If we expect to use these aids effectively to help in the attainment of linguistic skills, in 
the teaching of language and civilization, in the stimulation of interest, in extra-curricular 


activities and projects, the teachers will have to refine their techniques and even invent 
new ones. 


Third Period 


In the third period (the 11th-12th years or the 5th and 6th years of language) the stu- 
dents will have a fair mastery of the oral and written language, and an initial under- 
standing of the civilization of the foreign people. Now is the time to give them a firmer 
grasp of the language, a deeper knowledge of the literature and civilization, to increase 
their ability not only to understand, speak and read, but also really to express themselves 
in writing. Their vocabulary and reading power, which are now only general, should be 
increased to the point of being able to read with enjoyment more difficult material. 
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Aural-oral work should now be based on more difficult topics, and on the reading of com- 
plete works or articles in newspapers and magazines. Oral compositions, speeches, para- 
phrasing, résumés should be corrected with a view to attaining precision, correct style, and 
accurate expression. 

Reading. Literary works, selections from the more important topics of a nation’s civi- 
lization, should be read and discussed orally and in writing. Poems and specially chosen 
prose passages should be studied analytically and intensively. Supplementary reading 
should be encouraged. Students should be given opportunity to report on such outside 
reading. 

Grammar. Discussed and taught incidentally. New type composition books may be 
used sparingly for translation from English to the foreign language but more effectively 
for oral and written themes. 

Cultural material. Further study in the more important domains of culture and civi- 
lization with special emphasis on each student’s preference for future specialization. 
Students will be directed in their reading and research, their findings will be presented in 
oral reports and discussions and preserved in special notebooks. 

Audio-visual aids. The increased power in the use of the language by the students will 
make it possible for them to use the laboratory, the library, the workshop to greater ad- 
vantage and in a wider variety of ways. 

It ts obvious that through the acquisition of another language under the direction of their 
teachers the students will be led to a better understanding of peoples and international affairs. 


IX. What suggestions have we to offer for improvement of motivation for the study of 
foreign languages? 

In language teaching, as in all teaching, effective motivation of the students is essential. 
First, the interest of the student must be aroused so that he looks forward with eagerness 
to learning a language other than his own, to become acquainted with other lands, to hear 
a foreign tongue, to understand the meaning of strange sounds, to read about new customs, 
to meet persons with diverse environmental backgrounds. For all young people foreign 
language study should lead to a sense of fellowship with one’s fellow man and provide an 
avenue of approach to the development of world-citizenship. 

Since the primary objective of language study is the acquisition of the basic skills of com- 
munication: learning to speak, to understand, to read and write, mastering a new tongue 
can be counted upon as an experience which can be pleasurable as well as practical. For 
some the cultural and leisure-time values will hold the greatest interest; gaining an insight 
into the customs and history of another people; enjoying foreign-language-films, attending 
the opera, listening in on foreign-language broadcasts, reading a foreign-language news- 
paper. For others the practical value of knowing more than one language will be a valid 
goal either for commercial gain, or as a tool in various fields of endeavor. A knowledge of 
a foreign idiom, once regarded as the mark of distinction of a social elite, now appeals to 
the average well-read educated person. It adds materially to his understanding of current 
events, science, music and art. 

Each of the seven languages offered in our schools holds a special appeal, which has not 
received sufficient stress. All have cultural values, and, if put to use in preparation for a 
specific vocation, a knowledge of any one of them can be a practical asset in our highly 
competitive society. Spanish and Portuguese are selected frequently for their commercial 
value. They are also selected by the many Americans who wish to engage actively in the 
expansion of the Good Neighbor policy. French and German are selected rather for their 
cultural values. Both these languages appeal to those students who are interested in 
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science and technology. Because of the deep stirrings among a large section of the Jewish 
people for a national homeland there is a new impetus to the study of the Hebrew language 
and culture. Italian, now largely studied by children of Italo-American origin, offers 
rich cultural values for young people who expect to be active in music and art circles. 

General interest in studying a foreign language can be maintained only if effective in- 
centives are given to the daily work. Enjoyment has already been emphasized as one of 
the most powerful aids to motivation, and it is possible to make language study truly en- 
joyable to young people of all ages. Success also is essential to interest. In order that the 
effort of the student be continually challenged, he must be made conscious of his success. 
A means of measuring performance must be provided so that he may have evidence of his 
achievement and growth toward his objectives. 

Since we are considering living languages, we cannot overlook the spur to achievement 
which is the spontaneous outcome of an experience situation. To welcome a foreign visitor 
to the school, to receive a letter with a foreign postmark, to hold up one’s end of the con- 
versation before the class, these are experiences that make one feel the joy of communica- 
tion. Such life-like situations, whether real or simulated, will make the classroom work 
more vital and purposeful. 


X. What teaching materials shall we recommend? 


TEXTBOOKS 


The reading matter in textbooks designed primarily for developing skills in communica- 
tion should be representative of the living foreign language, that is, the everyday, informal 
speech and writing of the foreign people. Suitable selections would be stories, anecdotes, 
informal letters, dramatic skits, radio scripts, newspaper and magazine items, movie, 
drama and book reviews, popular science, travel, adventure and sport stories. The oral 
phase of our aim would require conversations and dialogues based on everyday situations 
encountered by a traveler in the foreign country: procuring passports and visas or foreign 
exchange, using the transportation and communication systems, reading traffic signs and 
public notices, asking one’s way, meeting people, dining out, renting a room, etc. 

For the cultural aim, suitable textbook matter would be selections dealing with history, 
art, literature, political, commercial industrial institutions, ideals of the foreign country, 
and characteristics of the people. In the later years of the course would come great works 
of literature and political and cultural documents. Of special importance for intercultural 
purposes would be the contributions of the foreign civilization to our own and vice versa. 
In this connection, it is highly desirable that textual material deal not only with the in- 
stitutions and ideals of the foreign people but also with those of the United States; for 
the promotion of international understanding is a two-way process, and the American 
student should not merely be exposed to the foreign culture in a passive and uncritical 
way but should at some point in the course be taught to compare the way of life, the tra- 
ditions, ideals and institutions of his own country with those of the foreign country. 

To attain the goal of an awareness of language structure and an enlargement of the 
English vocabulary, specific textual material may be employed dealing with the inter- 
relationship of the foreign language and our own foreign speech islands in the United 
States and their influence on the American language, the history of language develop- 
ment and consequent foreign derivations and cognates in English, foreign loan words in 
English and how they came about, etc. 

The aim of vocational specialization would entail the selection of subject matter paral- 
leling the various courses of specialization in our secondary schools: art, commercial, 
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technica , scientific. Such material would be used after a suitable foundation in the 
general aspects of the foreign language had been acquired. 

Types of textbook. ‘Textbooks devoted primarily to grammar will be excluded from the 
elementary stages of instruction in the recommended course. Such textbooks are rec- 
ommended only for review or for reference purposes. The desirable type is the ‘‘Reader- 
conversation-grammar”’ textbook with primary emphasis on whole units of foreign text, 
permitting inductive study of grammar when the need arises, for functional purposes. 
Other types of textbooks necessary for later stages in the course will be readers, conversa- 
tion books and composition books. Work-books supplementing any of these types and 
containing drill material as well as achievement tests are highly desirable. In the ad- 
vanced stages of the course, the use of carefully selected foreign books, either imported or 
reprinted by American publishers is recommended. 

Great care should be taken in the choice of bilingual dictionaries for student use. 
The dictionary which is merely a word-book, indiscriminately listing equivalents or 
translations, should be avoided. The desirable type of dictionary for students is the one 
which uses the word entries in sentences in the foreign language illustrating the different 
meanings of the word as determined by usage in context. This type of dictionary can be 
a real learning aid; it helps the student avoid the grosser errors usually resulting from the 
use of ordinary foreign-language dictionaries. 

Most of the textbook types mentioned above are already available, but the conversa- 
tion and composition types do not yet exist in suitably graded form for the elementary 
stages of the six-year course. However, American publishers have been sensitive to 
changes in foreign-language objectives and methodology, and we may expect that the new 
types of textbook required will be provided within a comparatively short time. It is, of 
course, assumed that the new type of textbook will follow well-established principles of 
modern textbook construction based on the psychology of language learning. This is 
especially important in respect to organization of material, progressively graded presenta- 
tion, purposeful illustrations, exercises, typography and format. Vocabulary, idioms and 
syntactical items should be based on standard frequency counts and introduced in assim- 
ilable quantities with frequent recurrence in succeeding lessons. Helpiul devices such as 
the “Visible vocabulary” should be employed whenever suitable. 

In general, any type of exercise may be considered desirable which affords the student 
practice in mastering the foreign language for communicative purposes. To this broad 
criterion should be added the general principle that each exercise should be strictly func- 
tional, i.e. the type most ideally designed to practice the particular skill desired. Ex- 
ercises of an artificial type involving complicated mental gymnastics difficult even for the 
native speaker of a foreign language should be avoided. An example of this is the so- 
called “progressive’’ or “sliding” synopsis, which drills verbs forms in a manner never 
encountered in real communicative situations. Drilling to achieve an isolated facility in 
grammatical forms places too much reliance on the moot possibility of transfer of skills. 
There is no guarantee that such facility will be automatically transferred into actual 
communication. It is the opinion of this committee that the best type of exercise is the 
one which provides drill in whole units of expression relevant to a central theme or a speci- 
fic communicative situation. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the exercises designed to achieve facility in reading. 
This phase of language study has already been thoroughly explored in the traditional 
reading course. However, in a course emphasizing language as communication, it is 
obvious that the question-and-answer type of exercise assumes vital importance, for 
questions and answers are the very essence of communication. The new course must 
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insist on questions being answered in the foreign language, either orally or in writing. 
It will also be necessary for the student to learn how to phrase questions of his own in the 
foreign language. Consequently, the committee recommends the use of more abundant 
exercise material designed to promote the skills of understanding, answering and asking 
questions in the foreign language. 

In the more advanced stages of the recommended course, textbook exercises should be 
similar to the types found in the books used in our English composition and speech classes. 
Specific suggestions as to these exercises will be found in the section of this report dealing 
with methods of instruction. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Functions. Audio-visual aids can serve the aims of the contemplated course provided 
they fulfill specific and purposive functions and are employed according to plan at rele- 
vant points in the course of study. The following are some of the legitimate functions of 
such aids: 1. to provide a cultural setting for the foreign language, i.e. a proper class- 
room atmosphere; 2. to aid directly in the attainment of linguistic skills; 3. to aid in the 
teaching of foreign culture and civilization; 4. to stimulate and maintain interest in the 
study of foreign language; 5. to provide materials for activities and projects for younger 
pupils. Of these functions, it is obvious that the attainment of linguistic skills and the 
teaching of the foreign civilization are of paramount importance. Hence, this committee 
endorses any audio-visual aids which actively promote these two functions in particular. 
Suitable materials are: pictures, maps, language charts, films, recordings, foreign news- 
papers, periodicals, etc. 

Recommended aids. Display material which is purely decorative, and aids which lead 
to discussion entirely in the English language can only serve the secondary functions of 
realia in foreign language instruction. Full exploitation of aids would require discussion 
as far as possible in the foreign language. This involves careful selection and planning. 
In the light of these considerations, the committee recommends that the following prin- 
ciples be observed in the selection of audio-visual aids: 1. display material, wherever 
possible, should have foreign language captions; 2. pictures should be selected which are 
adaptable for teaching vocabulary and will serve as a stimulus to discussion in the foreign 
language; 3. films should have accompanying study and discussion guides in the foreign 
language; 4. machines for playing records should be equipped with a “‘spotter’’ and “‘re- 
peater” device permitting the student to replay the recorded speech or to stop it and re- 
peat orally what he has heard. Another device permitting the student to pronounce the 
recorded speech is the A.S.T.P. type of record which provides an interval of silence be- 
tween recorded phrases and sentences. 

The language studio. It is expected that foreign language teachers, as in the past, will 
avail themselves of the various service bureaus conducted by the respective language 
teachers associations and by certain language schools, museums, and university schools 
of education. However, in a large school system such as ours, ready availability of teach- 
ing aids would require the establishment of at least one central clearing agency at Board 
of Education headquarters, and one in each school where foreign languages are taught. 
The central agency, among other functions, could procure and lend out aids and equip- 
ment of a type too expensive to be provided for each individual language department, 
e.g. sound projectors, recording and play-back equipment, unit realia exhibits, etc. 

Each school in which foreign languages are taught should have at least one language 
studio as a practice room, clearing house and repository of audio-visual aids. The present 
practice of centering these activities in the department office is distinctly unsatisfactory 
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because of cramped quarters and mutual interference. The language studio should be 
equipped with a still projector, a sound projector (if possible), a projection screen and dark 
shades or curtains. Other essentials are practice and recording booths with appropriate 
equipment. Display cases, phonograph record cabinets, filing cabinets and duplicator 
equipment for turning out the foreign language newspaper could also be placed in this 
room. 

Many of these items of equipment are standard and can be supplied on requisition. 
The extra expense for non-standard items can be met from the proceeds of foreign moving- 
picture shows, sale of foreign language publications, etc. 

The educational value of the foreign language studio has been amply demonstrated at 
the various colleges and schools where it has been instituted. This committee feels that 
the full implementation of its recommended six-year course would require the use of audio- 
visual aids as described above. 


XI. How shall foreign languages be correlated with other subjects in 
the curriculum? 

Of the two possible types of correlation, correlation with the general aims of the schoo! 
program and with subject matter fields, the former is the more important. Mention 
has already been made of the need for developing citizens who will support the establish- 
ment of “One World”. Attitudes and interests developed in the foreign language class 
can also serve to promote effectively the objectives of self-realization and human rela- 
tionships. 

The most obvious subject correlation in the general high school is that of English or 
social studies with the foreign language. Equally easy to effect is correlation with two 
other media of communication, music and art. These forms of correlation can be carried 
on also in the specialized high school in addition to integration courses, fused courses and 
orientation curricula. In accordance with the unique character of a given school, spec- 
ialized’ offerings may be planned, such as French for a career in the fashion industry 
(Straubenmuller Textile High School) or scientific French and German for technical 
pursuits (Brooklyn Technical High School). 

On the junior high school level and with the general high school, projects such as the 
three-year curriculum project sponsored by the General Education Board involving 131 
teachers and administrators, and 10,000 students in 28 schools distributed through three 
states can serve as a stimulus. The report written by Walter V. Kaulfers, Grayson N. 
Kefauver and Holland D. Roberts entitled “Foreign Languages and Cultures in Amer- 
ican Education” describes the work of the teachers of foreign language, English and social 
studies who participated in this experiment. The project aimed to establish in repre- 
sentative schools suitable programs of instruction in the unified curriculum of the language 
arts which would encourage the development of effective curricula in that subject area. 

The specialized language high school will go much farther. Not only will correlation 
be so extensive as to form the basis for the university “area studies” on a secondary school 
level, but the foreign language, a medium of communication, may well serve as the vehicle 
of thought for transacting everyday situations. For example, the home room teacher can 
use the foreign language in most of her daily contacts with her class. The library should 
have as large a collection of books in foreign languages as in the vernacular. Every op- 
portunity should also be taken to hold assembly programs featuring outstanding men in 
business and public affairs whose experience brings them in constant contact with all 
parts of the globe. These guests may be Americans, or foreigners such as members of 
the diplomatic corps and representatives of the U.N. To make our young people world- 
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minded, to further the hopes of UNESCO, every school might well plan such stimulating 
programs. 


XII. Shall we recommend a specialized high school for foreign languages? 


The question as to whether or not the New York City Public School System should have 
specialized high schools and/or courses within schools, giving training in specialized fields, 
is still a matter of debate amongst educators but has been definitely settled in practice in 
the New York City school system. The Bronx High School of Science, the High School 
of Music and Art, the Brooklyn Technical High School, Stuyvesant High School, com- 
mercial courses leading to a commercial diploma in many of our general high schools, and 
the whole vocational school system with its varied specialized programs—all are proof 
that in practice it is agreed that it is possible to select students at the beginning of their 
secondary school career for a specialized education and to do an efficient job with them. 

Why not, then, a high school specializing in training for the field of foreign service, both 
commercial and governmental? Such a school would screen its applicants in terms of 
background, interests, I.Q., personality and linguistic ability. It would prepare for 
positions on the high school graduate level in foreign divisions of banks, in travel offices, 
such as Cook’s and American Express, in the foreign sales divisions of commercial and 
industrial organizations. It would train for clerical and secretarial and other positions 
in consular and diplomatic offices in a variety of governmental commissions working in 
foreign fields. Furthermore, it would lay the foundation for specialized courses in our 
colleges and universities, more and more of which are establishing divisions specializing 
in the foreign field to prepare the leaders of which our country is in such great need. 

On February 10,1944, the High School Principals’ Association unanimously passed the 
following recommendations: 

“Your committee feels that the time has passed when we of the United States of Amer- 
ica can rely on the compelling weight of our natural resources and the force of our native 
wit and shrewdness, as well as our productive skill, to maintain ourselves in global com- 
petition. We are no longer self-sufficient and we must more than ever engage in an in- 
tense world competition in which thorough knowledge and understanding of the world 
and its people are essential if we are to hold our place. 

“Tf this is true, as we believe it to be, it must have a profound influence upon our schools. 
They must create the proper environment for the growth of a citizenry that will measure 
up to the requirements. Our elementary schools must provide opportunity for the de- 
velopment of an awareness of such nature as to stimulate an overwhelming interest in all 
of it. Our junior high schools must provide opportunity for the growth of more intensive 
and extensive knowledge of the world and its people than ever before. Our senior high 
schools must provide opportunity for all students to develop greater understanding of the 
interrelation of the material and spiritual forces that exert their influence on us and other 
peoples. The high school must, in addition, provide opportunity for the development 
and training of those who will come into direct contact with these forces, who will be 
workers in fields and leaders of movements most directly concerned with the interplay 
of these forces. Steps should be taken for the selection of those adolescents most fitted 
by interest and intelligence for such work and leadership and for the formulation of a 
course of study for them likely to serve most effectively to bring about success in such 
work and leadership. 

“Your committee believes that there are two fields in which high school graduates can 
function in foreign service; the field in which there is an interplay of political, social and 
economic forces among nations, and the other field which concerns itself with commercial 
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relations in foreign trade. The high schools can prepare their graduates for collegiate 
work that will be essential to carry on this political, social and economic activity. They 
can establish also a curriculum that will prepare their graduates to function in the field 
of foreign trade. 
“We recommend, therefore, that 
1. Curriculum modification be made, as soon as practicable, in all subjects in all our 
schools (elementary, junior high, senior and vocational high schools) to develop a 
greater world consciousness in all our students. 
2. High schools offering a commercial diploma should, where possible, have a definite 
course to prepare selected students to function efficiently in the field of foreign 
trade.” 


FOLKLORISTS AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


“Looking at South America as a whole, the folklorist finds it a place of very diverse 
interests, but everywhere showing enormous potentialities for future work. It may be 
well to warn folklorists of our country who plan to visit our South American neighbors 
that they should be able to carry on at least simple conversations in Spanish, for it is a 
mistaken notion that everyone in South America worth talking to speaks English. They 
usually read it, but neither speak nor understand it. Without using Spanish it is impos- 
sible to come to know any one of the five best-informed folklorists of South America.” — 
Stith Thompson, in “Folklore in South America,” Journal of American Folklore, Vol. 61, 
No. 241, July-September, 1948, 260. 
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THE FIRST JOINT MEETING OF THE NFMLTA 


During the time of the annual meetings of the various AATs in New York, 
the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associations sponsored 
a joint meeting of all the Associations at the Hotel New Yorker on December 
27th. This was the first joint meeting of this sort ever held, and more tha 
four hundred teachers were present, representing the AATF, the AATG, the 
AATI, the AATSEEL, and the AATSP. A joint luncheon as well as a joint 
meeting had originally been planned, but feeling that the double event was to 
ambitious an undertaking for the first year, the officers of the NFMLTA decided 
to limit themselves to the joint meeting. 

The meeting was an outstanding success, under the Chairmanship of Professor 
Julio del Toro of the University of Michigan, Managing Editor of the Modem 
Language Journal and a past President of the National Association. The con 
cept of the joint meeting was Professor del Toro’s, he worked steadily and 
enthusiastically to bring it about, and he deserves our gratitude and praise for 
making his vision of interlingual cooperation and friendship a reality. 

Two papers were read at the meeting. Dean Stephen Freeman, Vice-President 
of Middlebury College and President of the National Federation, read a chal 
lenging and absorbing paper, ‘What About the Teacher?,” a plea for more 
energetic proselytizing of outstanding candidates for the teaching profession 
and for more stringent selection and training of the proselytes. Dean Henry 
Grattan Doyle, Secretary-Treasurer of the National Federation, gave us ai 
inspiring vision of the possibilities of global understanding in his ‘People 
Talking to Peoples: UNESCO and Foreign Languages.” We hope to print 
extracts from these two papers in a later number of Hispania, and we hope also 
that this joint meeting of all the AATs may be the first in an annual series d 
joint meetings and luncheons, and that the next one may be held this September 
in California. 


Donatp D. Wasi 


JAMES GEDDES 


The many former students, friends, and associates of Professor James Geddes, 
in New England and throughout the country, were saddened to learn of his 
death in September at his home in Brookline, Massachusetts. James Geddes 
was one of the giant pioneers in language teaching and in language teacher 
associations in the United States. At various times he taught French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish, and he edited textbooks in French, Italian, and Spanish. 
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He taught for fifty years at Boston University and retired, as Professor Emeritus, 
in 1937. 

He was a member of the Executive Council of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, a member of the American Dialect Society, the International Phonetic 
Society, and the Commission in Research Humanities at Harvard, and a Fellow 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. He was President of the 
Circolo Italiano di Boston, Vice-President of the Alliance Frangaise de Boston, 
and founder of the Boston chapters of the American Association of Teachers 
of French and the American Association of Teachers of German and of the New 
England Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 

With the death of James Geddes, we have lost a staunch friend and a great 
leader and defender of modern language teaching. 

DonaLtp D. Wash 


SPANISH NOW A UNITED NATIONS WORKING LANGUAGE 


The Spanish American delegates to the United Nations Assembly in Paris, 
working under the leadership of Juan Bramuglia of Argentina and Herndén 
Santa Cruz of Chile, have succeeded in putting Spanish on a par with English 
and French as a working language. It has previously been one of the five 
official languages of the United Nations, but now, as a working language, all 
speeches and reports not made originally in Spanish will be translated into 
Spanish. The benefits will come not only in greater prestige for the language 
and for the Hispanic cultures but in greater influence for the Spanish American 
countries in the United Nations and in the hundreds of new openings for Spanish- 
speaking experts as translators and writers of official digests. We are delighted 
to see this added and official recognition of the basic importance of Spanish in 
the world today. 

DonaLp D. WaLsH 


ALFONSO REYES 


Word comes from Jerénimo Mallo that Alfonso Reyes is being proposed by 
the Universidad Nacional de México as a candidate for the Nobel Prize in Litera- 
ture. I can think of no happier choice for such great honor than the 
distinguished critic, poet, teacher, and diplomat who is an Honorary Member of 
our Association and one of the chief glories, if not the chief glory, of contemporary 
Hispanic culture. 

In the spring 1945 Number of Books Abroad there was a Symposium on Alfonso 
Reyes, and for the few readers who are not already aware of his eminence as 
writer, critic, and human being, I recommend a reading of the Symposium, in 
which Waldo Frank, Albert Guerard, Muna Lee, Ramén Sender, Tomas Navarro, 
Rafael Heliodoro Valle, Alberto Rembao, Antonio Castro Leal, José Luis 
Martinez, and Wilberto Cantén pay tribute to him. Here are a few of the 
tributes: (Waldo Frank): “His prose, in the judgment of such authority as 
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Gabriela Mistral’s, is the best of contemporary America Hispana’’; (Albert 
Guerard): ‘“‘There are few men I know who are at the same time so deeply rooted 
in their own culture, yet so easily, so generously cosmopolitan”; (Muna Lee): 
“His is a style as fluent as water, as limpid, as multiform, and as capable of 
assuming many degrees of hardness and reflecting many tones without losing its 
essential nature. The instrument of a cosmopolitan whose interests have ranged 
the cultures of the world, the style, like the man, is very American’’; (Wilberto 
Cantén) : “His wholesome cheerfulness is touched at times with the hint of irony 
which redeems some themes from vulgarity. At his hands commonplaces take on 
unexpected splendor; the tritest topics, the most constantly repeated ideas, grow 
fresh and fascinating when he touches them: King Midas of speech, he turns the 
basest metals of intelligence to gold”; (Rafael Heliodoro Valle): ‘“Master of 
sympathy, discreet stimulator of youth, friend to whom we owe love and rever- 
ence, classic and ultramodern, this is Alfonso Reyes, citizen of the world, man of 
America, Mexican who wields the magic wand of words’’; (Ramén Sender): 
“In Mexico there are many men of letters but only he represents faithfully and 
in every aspect the Humanist as conceived in France and Spain’; (José Luis 
Martinez): “For a long time it has been no exaggeration to declare that the best 
Spanish prose is being written in Mexico and that Alfonso Reyes is the man who 
writes it. He is not only the tallest literary figure in our republic, but one of the 
clearest voices to be heard anywhere in this world of ours.” 

I urge all those who agree that Alfonso Reyes is an admirable candidate for 
the Nobel Prize in Literature to write at once to the Rector of the Universidad 
Nacional de México in support of the nomination. 

Donatp D. WaLsH 


CONGRESSIONAL RESOLUTION URGING FOREIGN 
' LANGUAGE STUDY 


We reprint with pleasure the following Senate Concurrent Resolution 8 of the 
First Session of the Eighty-First Congress, dated January 24, 1949, submitted 
by Senator Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma, and referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. We urge all members of our Association to write, and to 
get all other teachers of Spanish, Portuguese, and other foreign languages to 
write, to their Congressmen and Senators in support of this Resolution, and to 
bring the matter up at Chapter and Regional meetings and have resolutions of 
official group support sent to Senator Thomas and to other Senators and 
Congressmen. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 8 


“‘Whereas the present position of the United States of America in world affairs 
necessitates greater contact between citizens of the United States of America 
and other nationals; and Whereas a knowledge of foreign languages by American 
citizens is deemed by this Congress to facilitate the success of American peace- 
time policy; and Whereas, in the event of hostilities, mastery of foreign languages 
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on the part of military personnel is deemed of great value to the United States of 
America; and Whereas the ability of Americans to communicate in foreign 
languages will contribute to greater cooperation with the United Nations: Now 
therefore be it Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That it shall be the policy of the Government of the United States and its official 
agencies to encourage the study of foreign languages by American citizens; and 
be it further Resolved, That no Government agency shall in any way discourage 
the study of foreign languages on the part of any citizen eligible for schooling or 
training under its facilities or sponsorship; and be it further Resolved, That mem- 
bers of the armed forces of the United States and veterans of the armed forces 
shall be given every opportunity and encouragement to take advantage of training 
facilities in foreign languages which are available to them, and that the specific 
agencies of the United States Government shall be responsible for encouraging 
the study of foreign languages among those falling under their jurisdiction and 
are specifically instructed to place no hindrance to, nor in any way inhibit, such 
study; and be it further Resolved, That the Veterans’ Administration of the 
United States Government shall not refuse to authorize enrollment in language 
courses under its sponsorship to any veteran who has educational entitlement 
under Public Law 346 or Public Law 16 provided only that he has the educa- 
tional qualifications to pursue such course and regardless of his present or 
contemplated vocation.” 

Here is a Resolution that deserves our immediate, enthusiastic, and vigor- 
ous support. 

Donautp D. Wats 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS... . Conducted by 


E. H. Hespetr and Rospert H. WILuiAMs* 








To THe Eprrors: 

This coming year I am planning to give a course on Portuguese and Brazilian literature. 
Brazilian literature in English translation is not hard to find out about, through various 
bibliographies, but I have not been able to find notice of much translation of Portuguese 
books. Do you know of any bibliographies or other sources of information on this? 

Also, do you know of any place which sells lantern slides, pictures, and other Portu- 
guese and Brazilian realia? And is there some house in New York that handles Portu- 
guese and Brazilian music? 

I should explain that the course we have in mind is designed to attract students inter- 
ested in acquiring a general cultural appreciation of Brazil and Portugal. It will be given 
in English and a knowledge of Portuguese will not be required although I do anticipate 
having those students who know Portuguese read some things not available in English. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota R, E. L. 


The first request, for a list of Portuguese books in English translation, was referred by 
the editors to Professor Melissa A. Cilley of Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia. 
She has very kindly furnished the following selected bibliography: 

Alcoforado, Mariana. The letters of a Portuguese nun. Translated by Edgar Prestage. 
London. D. Nutt, 1893. 

The Portuguese letters. Translated by Donald E. Ericson. New York. Ben- 
nett and Edwards, 1941. 

Bell, Aubrey F. G. (translator). Poems from the Portuguese. Oxford. B. H. Blackwell, 
1913. 131 pp. 

Camoens, Luiz de. Os Lusiadas. Englished by Richard Francis Burton. London. 
1880. 








Seventy Sonnets. Portuguese text and translation into English by J. J. Aubertin. 

1881. 

. The Lusiad of Camoens. Translated into English Spenserian verse by Robert 

French Duff. Lisbon. M. Lewtas; London. Chatto and Windus, 1880. 506 pp. 

Minor Works of Camées (not hitherto made English) by Edgar Prestage. Lon- 

don. The Press Printers, Ltd., 1924. 30 pp. 

. The Lusiads of Camoens. Translated into English verse by J. J. Aubertin. 
London. Kegan Paul, Trench and Co., 1884. 2 vols. (about 300 pp. each vol.) 

——. Los Lwusiadas. Traducidos en verso castellano por el conde de Cheste. Madrid. 
1872. 396 pp. 

Quental, Anthero Tarquino. Sonnets and poems of Anthero de Quental. Translated by 
8S. G. Morley. Berkeley. Univ. of California Press, 1922. 


* Please address material for this department to Professor E. H. Hespelt, Washington 
Square College, New York University, New York 3, New York, or Professor Robert H. 
Williams, University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 
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Vicente, Gil. Four Plays of Gil Vicente. Translation and notes by A. F. G. Bell (Por- 
tuguese and English in opposite columns). Cambridge. Univ. Press, 1920. 

Lyrics of Gil Vicente with the Portuguese text. Translated by A. F. G. Bell, 
Oxford. B. H. Blackwell, 1914. 129 pp. 

Young, George (editor and translator). Portugal, an Anthology edited with English 
versions by George Young... with a preface by Dr. Theophilo Braga . . . Oxford. 
The Clarendon Press, 1916. 167 pp. (This gives the original Portuguese and the 
English translations of forty-nine representative poems from the ballads of the 
eleventh century up to the beginning of the twentieth century.) 

The second request, for a list of places selling Portuguese and Brazilian realia, was re- 
ferred to Professor Ernesto DaCal of New York University who has been good enough to 
furnish the following list, suggesting that you write to: 

Mr. Gil Stone, Casa de Portugal, Rockefeller Plaza, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York. (For 
maps, postcards, etc.) 

The Portuguese-American Progressive Association, 179 Varick St., New York. (For 
information concerning shops where Portuguese merchandise of all kinds can be 
bought.) 

The Portuguese Book Center, 18 East 41st St., New York. (For books or information 
concerning books.) 

The Portuguese Daily News, 17 Battery Place, New York. (For a copy of their paper. 
From the advertisements you can find addresses to which to write for merchandise.) 

The Brazilian Government Trade Bureau, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York. (For informa- 
tion useful to your classes, quizz material, publications, etc.) 

The Portuguese Board of Trade, 15 Moor St., New York. (For any pertinent publica- 
tions or advertising.) 





E. H. H. 


To THe Eprrors: 

May I offer a few addenda to your answer to the query of S. M. P. printed in the Feb- 
ruary 1948 number of Hispania? I feel that it is important to give wide circulation to 
the news that the shortage of good textbook titles which has plagued Portuguese teaching 
is rapidly being overcome. 

(1) Grammars: 

Portuguese, the language of Brazil by P. Carlo Rossi, 8. J. (Holt, N. Y., 1945) 

Brazilian Portuguese from Thought to Word by Agard, Willis, and Lobo. (Princeton, 
1944) 

An Outline of Portuguese Grammar by Raul d’Ega and Eric V. Greenfield. (Barnes and 
Noble, New York, 1947; in the College Outline Series) 

Of the two Williams grammars the first on your list should be listed as “First Brazilian 
Grammar” ; the material it covers is essentially the same as in the other book, but the 
pronunciation and usage indicated are those of Brazil, while those in the other title 
are of ccntinental Portuguese. 

(2) Handbooks of Conversation: 

Portuguese, a Handbook of Brazilian Conversation by Margarida F. Reno. (Wilcox and 
Follett, Chicago, 1943) (An extensive compendium of useful words and phrases, 
arranged according to subject matter.) 

(3) Readers (edited texts with vocabulary, etc.) : 

Rute e Alberto by Cecflia Meireles. (Heath, 1945) (The simplest and easiest reading 
of any edited text; the story is a children’s story, not appropriate for college use 
except as an exercise in rapid reading.) 
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Iracema by José d’Alengar. Edited by Daniel da Cruz. (Longmans Green, New York, 
1943) (A Brazilian classic, considerably cut.) 

Gato Preto em campo de neve by Erico Verissimo. Edited by Kasten and Leroy. (Holt, 
New York, 1947) (A Brazilian looks at the U. 8.) 

(4) Suggested library acquisitions: 

Rebellion in the Backlands by Euclides da Cunha. Translated by Samuel Putnam. 
(Univ. of Chicago Press, 1944) 

There is a considerable list of English translations of Brazilian novels which I should 
be glad to discuss with your correspondent if he wishes to write me personally. Also, I 
should be glad to advise him if he wishes his library to start acquiring novels in Portu- 
guese as well as translations. 

Two other items: 

He might be interested to know that there is a Basic Portuguese-English and English- 
Portuguese Vocabulary available from the Thrift Press, Ithaca, New York. (About $.50) 

The first query in the same issue of “Questions and Answers” asked about Portuguese 
Commercial Correspondence books. May I add: Correspondéncia commercial portuguésa 
by Paulo de Freitas (Companhia editora nacional, Sio Paulo, 1945, 8th ed.) This, also, 
I believe, is available at Franz Feger’s, 17 East 22nd Street, New York. 

J. H. D. Auuen Jr. 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


To THe Eprrors: 

A topic in which I am greatly interested is the theme of social injustice in Latin Amer- 
ica as evidenced in the novel, I know of a number of novels which treat this theme, 
such as La vordgine, Los de abajo, and El mundo es ancho y ajeno, but I should like to know 
of other novels which treat of downtrodden peoples. 


H. P. 
San Angelo, Texas 


The best sources of information on the contemporary Latin American novel are A. 
Torres-Rioseco: La novela en la América hispana, Berkeley, Univ. of California Press, 
1939, and J. R. Spell: Contemporary Spanish-American Fiction, Chapel Hill, Univ. of 
North Carolina Press, 1945. The latter book has a reliable and fairly complete biblio- 
graphy (through 1942) which will lead you to other sources of information. 

E. H. H. 


To THe Eprtors: 

Will you kindly inform me where I can secure information and data on the status and 
methodology of teaching modern languages in the different countries of the world? 
Could you perhaps direct me to the references or sources where I can find the material? 


A. J. K. 
Cranford, New Jersey 


As far as I know, there is no comparative study of the methods and status of modern 
language teaching throughout the world. From the following books and their biblio- 
graphies you will be able to find what is available. As you will see, the works deal, 
naturally, principally with teaching conditions in the United States and in England: 
Cole, Robert Danforth: Modern Foreign Languages and their Teaching. New York. 

D. Appleton and Co., 1937 (Revised by James B. Tharp.) 
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Doyle, Henry Grattan, A Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese. Boston, 
Heath, 1945. 

Handschin, Charles Hart: Modern Language Teaching. Yonkers, N. Y., World Book 
Co., 1940. 

Newmark, Maxim, Twentieth Century Modern Language Teaching. New York, The Phil- 
osophical Library, 1948. 

Oliver, Thomas Edward: The Modern Language Teacher’s Handbook. Boston, Heath, 
1935. 

Peers, E. Allison: A Handbook to the Study and Teaching of Spanish. London, Methuen 
and Co., 1938. 

E. H. H. 


To Tue Epirors: 
Could you suggest to me some firm or firms from which I may buy some Pan Amer- 
ican Flags? 


College, Georgia 


J. H. B. 


You can obtain the desired flags from any of the following firms: Annin and Company, 
85 Fifth Avenue, New York; American Flag Company, Inc., 73-77 Mercer Street, New 
York; and Banks, Upshaw and Company, Dallas, Texas. 

E. H. H. 


To THE Epirors: 

I have just read the following statement in an article printed in one of the leading news- 
papers of our state: ‘Students learn their Mexican. Castilian, the classical Spanish 
dialect used by a few Spaniards in Spain is not taught here.” Will you kindly tell me 
where I may find material on the subject of Castilian Spanish and how extensively it is 
taught and spoken in Spain and South America? I know that it is spoken by the better 
class of Mexicans and is taught in their schools. We have South American students 
here who speak Castilian and it was taught in their schools in Peru, Bolivia, etc. I studied 
in Spain and travelled extensively there and understood that the Castilian pronunciation 
which I learned in Madrid was the standard pronunciation. I shall be pleased to be in- 
formed so that I may know whether the Castilian is recognized as the standard pronunci- 
ation or not. 

C. F. M. 
Brookings, South Dakota 


The best answer to your problem concerning what pronunciation should be taught can, 
I believe, be given in the words of Dr. Leo 8. Rowe, late director of the Pan American 
Union, as quoted in A Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese (edited by 
H. G. Doyle), pp. 168 ff. Since you may not have this book at hand I will repeat Dr. 
Rowe’s words: 


“Competent authorities . . . seem to agree that the matter of adopting a standard pro- 
nunciation with regard to the teaching of Spanish is a relatively simple problem, as a result 
of the remarkable unity of the Spanish language. It is not true that there are “twenty 
widely differing dialects of Spanish spoken in Latin America.’? The Spanish spoken in 
Latin America (called without distinction espafiol or castellano, but usually the latter) is 
the same as the language which was perfected in Castile and prevailed in most of the Iberian 
Peninsula. Since the earliest times there have been differences of pronunciation. These 
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differences, according to the leading authority in the field, Tomés Navarro Tomés, are 
deeper and larger in number between the various regions of Spain than between the Spanish 
American nations... The important thing to the American teacher and student is that 
Spanish, as spoken in Europe and in America, has more uniformity of pronunciation than 
English and absolute uniformity of vocabulary, syntax, analogy, and spelling. This is es- 
pecially noticeable in the case of educated Spaniards and Spanish Americans. The con- 
clusion to be drawn from this is that the speech of any cultured Spaniard or Spanish Amer- 
ican is good Spanish. In reality, the only characteristic of Spanish American speech which 
makes any difference to the American student of the language is the way of pronouncing 
c before e and i and z before any vowel. In this all Spanish Americans agree; they, like the 
people of southern Spain, pronounce them like a voiceless s, while the majority of Spaniards 
pronounce them like the th in the English word faith. As far as the American public is con- 
cerned, the controversy about Castilian Spanish and so-called South American Spanish is 
hardly more than an academic discussion between those who want to retain the th sound and 
those who prefer the s.” 


At all discussions of the problem which I have heard, the most enlightened opinion has 
been that if the teacher is a Spaniard or an American trained in Spain he should be per- 
mitted to pronounce c and z as he is accustomed to do; if, on the other hand, he is a Span- 
ish American or an American trained in Latin America he should have the same privilege 
of using the pronunciation to which he is accustomed. 

You can find many articles discussing this problem in HisPan1a, among others: Hilton, 
Ronald: “The Linguistic Unity of the Spanish-speaking World—Madrid and Buenos 
Aires,” Hispania XXI, 65-74 (May, 1938); Jones, Willis Knapp: “What pronunciation 
shall we teach?,” Hispanta XXIV, 253-260 (October, 1941); Picén-Salas, Mariano: 
“Espafiol de America y espafiol de Espafia,” Hispania XXVI, 131-135 (May, 1943); 
Rowe, Leo S.: “What pronunciation?,” Hispania XXVI, 76-77 (February, 1943).* 

E. H. H. 


To THe Eprrors: 

With reference to Ormsby’s translation of the Quijote again, you may be interested to 
know that the Heritage Press has it in the current series list. It is illustrated by E. 
Legrand. 


Washington and Lee University 
Lexington, Kentucky 


L. L. Barretr 


The editors are very grateful for the help of their contributors in supplying corrections 
and supplementary information. 


E. H. H. 


To THE Eprrors: 

We have just organized two Spanish clubs in our senior high school, and we are inter- 
ested in securing club pins. I should like to have addresses of firms which make items of 
this kind. 

L. H. 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 


* And Jerénimo Mallo’s article, ‘‘“Puntos de vista sobre la ensefianza de la pronunciacién 
espafiola,” in the present number of Hispania. D. D. W. 
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Information about school supplies can be found in most of the pedagogical journals 
that carry advertisements. Two firms that specialize in class pins are: Eagle Regalia 
Co., 115 Nassau St., New York City, and J. A. Meyers and Co., Department N, 1031 
W. 7 St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


R. H. W. 


To THe Eprrors: 

In planning a series of cultural and informative evening programs we should like to 
know if there are any short (10-15 minutes) films for 16 mm. sound projectors which deal 
with techniques for Spanish classes and where they can be secured. Can you help us? 


J.P. K. 
Seattle, Washington 


There are a few Spanish teaching films available, but this field of pedagogy is still 
badly in need of some original ideas and development. The following agencies will send 
their lists: 

International Film Bureau, 84 East Randolph St., Chicago 1, II. 

Ideal Pictures Corporation, 26-34 East 8 St., Chicago 5, IIl. 

Brandon Films Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

Clasa—Mohme, 1910 South Vermont, Los Angeles 7, Cal. 


R. H. W. 


To THe Epirors: 

Several years ago I sponsored a one-act play using an all male cast. I found it in a 
little red volume from a very small high school library. The book contained several 
other Spanish plays from little known authors. I have lost all trace of the book and need 
something similar. Can you either help me find that play or suggest a substitute— 
something for a group of men to present to a Latin-American audience on the border? 


8. R. 
McAllen, Texas ; 


From your description I am not able to identify the book that you have in mind. Per- 
haps you can find some helpful suggestions in one of the reference volumes listed below: 
Doyle, H.G. A Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese. Boston, D.C 
Heath and Company, 1945. 
Newmark, M. Twentieth Century Modern Language Teaching. The Philosophical 
Library, 15 E. 40 St., New York. 
The Pan American Union, Washington, D. C., issues a bibliography of plays suitable 
for Spanish clubs. 
R. H. W. 


You may possibly find one of the all-male plays in Templeton and Burgell’s Siete 
comedias faciles (F. 8. Crofts, 1931) suitable. 
D. D. W. 
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A STATEMENT TO THE MEMBERSHIP OF AATSP REGARDING 
HISPANIA 


The Editor and Staff of Hispanza and the Officers and Executive Council of 
the Association deeply regret the unfortunate delays in the publication of 
Hispania. These delays have been caused by heavy and unavoidable pressure 
upon the Editor’s time and energy, growing out of his regular administrative 
duties, and largely caused by greatly increased student enrollments at The 
George Washington University and the year-round program of instruction. 

To provide badly needed assistance to the Editor and get Hispana back into 
its usual schedule of publication, the Executive Council has authorized the 
appointment of an Assistant Editor of Hispania. In accordance with this 
action, the Editor has nominated and the Executive Council has appointed Mr. 
Donald D. Walsh of the Choate School as Assistant Editor of Hispania. With 
his effective help, we are confident that the remaining issues of 1948 will appear 
shortly. They will of course be mailed to all who have paid their dues or 
subscriptions for the calendar year 1948 at the earliest possible moment. The 
February 1949 issue is expected to appear early in March, and the regular 
schedule of publication will be resumed and adhered to thereafter. 

Graypbon 8. DeLAND, 


Secretary of the Executive Council 
December 26, 1948 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1949 


As a result of the combined mail-ballots and those ballots which were cast 
by members attending the Annual Meeting, the following new officers of the 
Association are declared elected for 1949: 

President: Jonn E. ENGLEKiRK (1949) 

First Vice-President: Donatp D. Watsu (1949) 

Second Vice-President: M. Gorpon Brown (1949-1950) 

Third Vice-President: Marsorre C. JoHNSTON (1949-1951) 

Members of the Executive Council: 

D. Lee Hamiiton (1949-1951) 
WiiuiaM H. SHoemaker (1949-1951) 


Graypon 8. DeLanp, Secretary 
January 10, 1949 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


In accordance with the Constitution of the Association, I have appointed Carl 
A. Tyre and Miss Nora B. Thompson as members of the Nominating Com- 
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mittee to serve for three years, and have designated D. Lincoln Canfield to 
serve as Chairman of the Committee for 1949. The composition of the Com- 
mittee for 1949 is then as follows: 


1949 


VeLMA SHELLEY, Westport High School, Kansas City, Missouri 
LaureEL H. Turx, DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 


1949-1950 


D. Lincotn CANFIELD, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
STEPHEN L. Pircuer, St. Louis Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 


1949-1951 
Nora B. Tuompson, Lower Merion Senior High School, Ardmore, Pennsyl- 
vania 
Cart A. Tyre, New Mexico State College, State College, New Mexico 
Joon E. ENGLEKIRK, President 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH AND 
PORTUGUESE, 1949 ANNUAL MEETING 


Tentative Program 


(San Francisco Bay Region, California, September 4, 5, 6, 7, 1949. ‘The Modern 
Language Association of America is to meet on the campus of Stanford Univer- 
sity, September 7, 8, 9.) 


Sunday, September 4, 1949 
8:00 P.M.—Executive Council Meeting 


Monday, September 5, 1949 
Registration 
10:00 A.M.—High School Session; Chairman: Gerald Wade, Univ. of Tennessee 
2:00 P.M.—Language Session; Chairman: Francis Hayes, Univ. of Florida 
4:30-6:30 P.M.—Executive Council Meeting 
7:00 P.M.—Dinner and Fiesta 


Tuesday, September 6, 1949 
8:00 A.M.—Breakfast for Representatives of the Chapters 
10:00-12:00—Annual Business Meeting of the Association 
1:00-2:30 P.M.—Possible Joint Luncheon with other AAT groups 
3:00-5:00 P.M.—Literature Session; Chairman: Ruth Richardson, Adelphi 
College 
5:00-7:00 P.M.—Executive Council Meeting 


Wednesday, September 7, 1949 
Sightseeing 


Members of the Association who are also members of MLA will proceed to Stan- 
ford University in the late afternoon or evening. 
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CHAPTER NEWS’... Conducted by 


Acngs M. Brapy, Chapter Adviser 








Congratulations to the new chapters of the AATSP in Nebraska and Oregon. 


Nebraska—On December 11, 1948, under the directorship of Boyd Carter of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, a Chapter of the AATSP was organized. The officers elected are: 
Lloyd D. Teale, University of Nebraska, President; Miss Teresina Danese, Lincoln High 
School, Vice-president; Norman J. Sitar, University of Nebraska, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Upper Willamette—The State of Oregon, home of the hard-working, enthusiastic Na- 
tional President of the AATSP, Dr. Leavitt O. Wright, now has two flourishing chapters. 
The Upper Willamette Chapter, organized in December, 1948, will serve the members 
near Eugene, and the older Chapter, Oregon, will serve the greater Portland area, of 
which Dr. Vargas is president. The formalities of final organization and election of 
officers for the Upper Willamette Chapter will take place early in 1949. 


San Diego—The San Diego Association of Spanish Teachers and the San Diego Chapter 
of the AATSP held their fall meeting jointly, on December 4, 1948 at 12:00 noon, at 
Earnie’s Rancho in San Diego. After a delicious luncheon, the President, Mrs. Isaura 
Geiger, opened the business meeting. The secretary, Mr. Laurence Boydstun, read the 
minutes of the previous meeting, which were approved. 

An important item of the agenda was the election of new officers for the next two-year 
period (1949-1950). The officers elected are: Dr. Max Oppenheimer Jr., President; 
Mrs. Margit W. MacRae, Vice President; Miss Eunice L. Acosta, Secretary; Mrs. Rose 
M. Choplin, Treasurer. 

After the elections, Miss Sylvia Shields, daughter of the speaker for the afternoon, 
entertained the group by singing “Ya es muy tarde,” “La dltima noche,” and “Ena- 
morada,” accompanying herself on the guitar which she purchased in the city of Palenque. 

The speaker, Mrs. Karena Shields, author, explorer, and staff-member of the San 
Diego State College was then introduced by the president. Mrs. Shields’ topic was 
“Explorations in Mayan Temples,” based on her own experience and her study of Mayan 
culture in Chiapas, where many people tend to remain Central American in their 
ideals and customs. 

The interior of the State of Chiapas is mostly jungles but there are no swamps. The 
main inhabitants are the Caribe Indians, usually referred to as the Amarins, whose 
language is Mayan. The Amarins are very enduring people, from a civilization which 
lasted almost three thousand years. Highly cultured, they make beautiful pottery 
work, magnificent gold work, they write using hieroglyphics, and they still make pil- 
grimages to the old and lost empires. They have a variety of religious rites somewhat 
pagan in origin. They have one god, an “all god” which represents everything. They 
use the tacalate vine seed as a prayer seed because it is supposed to be a source of pure 
water and represents the secret of existence, life. By sacrificing the potential life of the 
seed they satisfy their own needs. 


* Chapter news should be sent to the Chapter Adviser, Professor Agnes M. Brady, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, who should be notified at once of any changes in names 
or addresses of chapter officers. 
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The City of Palenque is imposing; it covers forty square miles and was completed in 
the year 1,000 B.c. This early civilization studied many things, including astronomy. 
Their first date count is 3113 s.c. They had pyramids fifty to five hundred feet high and 
three-story buildings which are examples of their expert knowledge of engineering, 
masonry, and proportion. 

In spite of all, these people, who were used to living in luxury, are willing to hide and 
live in the wilderness, as we find them today, in the hopes that some day their culture 
will again become dominant. 

Living conditions in this area are difficult. To explore the interior it is necessary to 
depend on mules and the services of a guide, referred to as a “chamula boy” who, chant- 
ing and singing along the way, speaks in a mixture of Spanish and Mayan. The Caribes 
are a gentle folk, quiet and cultured, living in small groups, in which at least one person 
speaks Spanish, the Spanish of the “Conquistadores,” and whose task is to see that the 
Spanish language is passed down to the next generation. 

At present, Mrs. Shields is studying the Mayan language in relation to the other lan- 
guages of the world. It appears to show similarities to one or two of the Semitic lan- 
guages. Its most important part is the verb, which has complete forms and conjuga- 
tions. To the verb are attached parts of other words to express a thought. It is a very 
strange sounding language. Mrs. Shields believes that the best way of learning a lan- 
guage is to live where it is spoken. 


Southern Michigan—The Southern Michigan Chapter met on November 20, 1948, at the 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti. The program was arranged by the Vice- 
president, Mr. Gordon Farrell of the University of Detroit, and hospitality arrangements 
were planned by Miss Doyne Wolfe of M.S.N.C. The following program was sent in 
by the Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Wanda Crobak: 
11:30 a.m. Foregathering at McKenny Hall, MS.N.C. Campus Meeting and 
renewal of acquaintances. 
12:30 p.m. Luncheon, McKenny Hall. 
1:45 p.m. Professor Irving A. Leonard, University of Michigan, Hispanic American 
Literature as an Avenue of Understanding. 
2:15 p.m. Recitacién de poestas por la sefiorita Mary Martin, estudiante de la 
Universidad de Detroit, ganadora del certamen de Wayne University. 
Recitacién de poestas de Garcta Lorca por dofia Manuela de Cirre de Wayne 
University. 
Dr. Charles Staubach presided at the meetings and luncheon. 


Oklahoma—Miss Dorothy Newkirk, Secretary of the Oklahoma Chapter, has sent in a 
copy of her letter to all the teachers of Spanish of Oklahoma: 


Dear Spanish Teacher: 

You have begun a happy school year. Congratulations!! Some of those whom you 
greet each day may have studied with you before. All of your pupils are studying Spanish 
for some particular reason and expect to gain some returns from the time spent with you. 
Do you know what all of them believe their reasons and returns to be? 

In order that your next O.E.A. meeting may have a “down to the classroom” program 
for the state teachers of Spanish, your chairman, Bessie Herrin, whould like to have you find 
out from your students the answers to the above questions. Will you write them down just 
as soon as possible and send them to the secretary whose name and address are given below? 
You may include also your and your students’ impressions of the text books, readers, realia 
and all phases of club work which have been a part of your work. 
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What did you do during the past summer vacation? If you will kindly add a paragraph 
to the above report telling us about your study travel and linguistic experiences, it will add 
interest and a personal touch to the meeting. We shall avoid identification of the person 
with any of the above if you request that your name be omitted. 

If you have any questions about the teaching and learning of Spanish, please include 
them in the above report. We want this meeting to be of real aid to you. 

Thank you so much for your cooperation in making the O.E.A. meeting for this year one 
which will be helpful to you and all others who attend. We are at work now on the program 
and that is why we have to ask you to reply soon. 

Sincerely, 


Dorothy Newkirk, Secretary 
College High School 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Indiana—At the November meeting of the Indiana Chapter, Dr. Laurel Turk of DePauw 
University gave a lecture on his recent trip to South America. Sr. Edin Brenes of Purdue 
University gave a demonstration of the oral method of teaching Spanish by use of a 
recorder. 


Tennessee—Under the fine leadership of Miss Terrell Louise Tatum, this chapter is taking 
on new life: “The most immediate task of this chapter is to rebuild an active membership. 
Obviously, transportation and other well-known difficulties prevented frequent meetings 
during the war years and, somehow, the chapter has been slow in coming back. How- 
ever, we are actively working to awaken a new interest. Sevéral new members have 
been added during the past few weeks. Plans are now under way for a spring banquet, 
to be held in Nashville in April, during the annual meeting of the Tennessee Education 
Association. Dr. Paul T. Manchester, of Vanderbilt University, has consented to act 
as general chairman of the banquet committee.” 


Oregon Chapter—The November meeting of the Oregon Chapter was held on Saturday, 
November 20, at St. Helen’s Hall. Miss Montenegro, a charming young Chilean student 
at the University of Oregon, talked about her country. Miss Montenegro very gra- 
ciously answered the many questions about schools, customs, and life in Chile. ‘Your 
climate,” she said, “is much like that of the southern Chilean coast and makes me feel 
at home in Oregon.” Miss Montenegro, who is a teacher of English in Chile, is in the 
United States to study educational methods. 


The New Mexico Southwestern Chapter—Mrs. Sophie Rodriguez Waldrip, Chapter chair- 
man in 1947-48, who has done a great deal of work in better relations with Mexico, estab- 
lished a new section in the N. M. E. A. Convention October 29th: a committee of teachers 
of all grades and subjects from the elementary and secondary schools and representatives 
from the University of New Mexico, Portales Junior College, Highlands University, 
Roswell Military Institute, and Silver City Teachers College, all appointed by Mrs. 
Waldrip. 

Mrs. Waldrip invited a group of Mexican teachers to attend this meeting, providing 
lodging through the courtesy of the Albuquerque Pan-American Round Table. Those 
who were able to attend were: Miss Amalia Ortiz, Inspectora of the State Schools of ' 
Chihuahua City; Miss Guadalupe Brena Ponce, Inspectora of the Federal Schools of 
Juarez; Mr. Alfredo Villalobos, Inspector of the State Schools of Judérez; Mr. Armando 
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Chavez, Catedrdtico of the Preparatory Institute of Judrez, and Mrs. Adela Acosta, 
Director of the Instituto Internacional of Judrez. This is the first time that such a 
section has been held at the N. M. E. A. Convention, and every one feels that it has 
made a good start. 


Galvez Chapter (New Orleans)—The Galvez Chapter feels honored to have as one of its 
members the national President of the AATSP, Dr. John E. Englekirk. Dr. Englekirk 
has also recently been appointed a member of the bibliography committee of Comparative 
Literature I: Prose Fiction, of the Modern Language Association. He is President of the 
Tulane Chapter of the American Association of University Professors for 1948-49. He 
was Official representative of the South Central Modern Language Association at the 
South Atlantic Modern Language Association meeting held at the Florida State Uni- 
versity in Tallahassee on November 26-27, 1948, and was discussion leader on a paper 
entitled “The Spain of Valle-Inclén,” presented by Professor William H. Roberts of 
Vanderbilt University at the same meeting. At the meeting of the South Central Modern 
Language Association, which took place on October 29-30, 1948, at the University of 
Oklahoma in Norman, Oklahoma, he was Secretary of the Spanish I: Language and 
Literature section, and also presented at this meeting a paper entitled “El teatro popular 
en el norte de México,”’ before the Spanish II: Latin American Languages and Litera- 
tures group. In spite of his many and varied activities, Dr. Englekirk always finds 
time to take an interested and helpful part in the affairs of the Galvez Chapter. 

Other members of the Galvez Chapter who attended the South Central Modern Lan- 
guage Association meeting in Norman, Oklahoma on October 29-30, 1948, were Dr. Victor 
R. B. Oelschlager of Newcomb College, Tulane University, who presented a paper en- 
titled ‘“‘Quizotessence or the Zest for the Quest’’; Miss Isabel Snyder of Loyola Univer- 
sity, who gave a paper on “Whitening the Black Legend”; and Dr. Daniel S. Wogan of 
Tulane University, who presented a paper on “Centroamérica literaria.”” Dr. William 
F. Smith of Tulane was elected Chairman of the Spanish Language and Literature Sec- 
tion for the 1949 meeting to be held at Fayetteville, Arkansas; and Miss Snyder was 
elected Secretary of the Spanish American Section. 

Congratulations are in order for our Chapter President, Miss Isabel Snyder of Loyola 
University, on her receipt of a Carnegie Grant to go to Spain to interview Sr. D. Luis 
Marquina, son of the great poetic dramatist, Eduardo Marquina. Miss Snyder plans to 
spend June, July, and August of 1949 in Spain. 

Several members of the Galvez chapter have recently published books or articles. 
Dr. Victor R. B. Oelschlager’s Poema del Cid in Verse and Prose (Department of Spanish, 
Newcomb College, Tulane University, New Orleans, 1948) is an academic edition with 
introduction, textual commentary, vocabularies, dates of first appearances, line con- 
cordance, etymologies, and select reference bibliography by the editor. Dr. Oelschlager 
gave a paper entitled “Some Notes on Medieval Spanish Sociology” on December 29, 
1948, at the annual meeting of the Modern Language Association in New York. He is 
Chairman of the Department of Spanish at Newcomb College and Secretary-Treasurer 
for 1948-49 of the Tulane Philological Society. Another recent publication is A Litera- 
tura Hispanoamericana no Brasil, by Daniel S. Wogan (Louisiana State University 
Press, 1948). Also by Dr. Wogan is an article entitled “El castellano en Panaméd,” 
published in Repertorio Americano, XLIV, 12 (1948), 191-192. Dr. William F. Smith’s 
study of “Rodriguez Rubi and the Dramatic Reforms of 1849” appears in Hispanic Re- 
view, XVI, October, 1948, 311-320. 

The Vice-President, Mother Mary Majella Rivet, O.8.U., of Ursuline College, read a 
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paper on “‘Moratin and Dramatic Realism” before the Modern Language Section of the 
Louisiana Educational Association at the meeting held in Lafayette, Louisiana, on No- 
vember 23, 1948. 

Mother Majella reports a very active Pan-American Club, called the Ibero-American 
Circle, at the Ursuline College. On Sunday, November 14, the club presented an Inter- 
American Cultural Hour. The program included the following: Welcome by Claire 
Brechtel, President: Ay/ Ay! Ay! and Aquellos ojos verdes, sung by Paul Stuart, accom- 
panied by Dr. Ferdinand Dunkley; Estrellita and Noche de amor, sung by Mrs. Ernest 
Dupre, soprano, accompanied by Miss Rose Mayer; La bamba, La chilena guerrerense, 
and Espafia cafii, danced by students of Ursuline College; and a paper on “The Latin 
American Literary Scene,” presented by Maurice d’Arlan Needham, author, lecturer 
and scholar. 

On Sunday, December 12, the feast of Our Lady of Guadalupe, patroness of the Amer- 
icas, a solemn High Mass was celebrated at the National Votive Shrine of Our Lady of 
Prompt Succor, Ursuline College, New Orleans. Before the Mass, students of the college 
carried the flags of the twenty-one Pan-American countries in procession following the 
banner of Our Lady of Guadalupe. During the ceremony, the flags were massed on 
each side of the sanctuary. Escorts to the flags were for the most part students, natives 
of Latin America attending either Ursuline College or Ursuline Academy. The sermon 
given by the Very Reverend Charles Burns, O.M.I., had for its theme “Our Lady of 
Guadalupe as the bond of union of the American countries.” 

Throughout the year gatherings are held for the purpose of discussing Spanish or Latin 
American literature. The first meeting was dedicated to Haitian poetry. Students from 
Tulane and Loyola Universities and Ursuline College participated. 

Another active club is La Tertulia of Newcomb College, which held its annual Fiesta 
de Navidad on December 7, 1948. All the elements for a traditional Christmas celebra- 
tion—pifiata, villancicos, Nacimiento, and juegos de mano—were enjoyed by members 
and guests alike. 

Sister Mary Austin, O.P., of St. Mary’s Dominican College (the very excellent Chapter 
President of 1947-48) has written a book of short dialogs in Spanish and made recordings 
of these, using native Latin Americans of both sexes, representing seven different coun- 
tries. Recordings have also been made of the lecturas of an all-Spanish review grammar 
which Sister Mary Austin has used in her classes. Both books are still in mimeographed 
form, but may be published soon. 


New York Chapter—An elaborate program of activities has been reported: 

October 9 

(Ist Meeting) Speaker: Dr. A. Ramén Ruiz, Director General, Good Neighbors Center 
Subject: Bolivarismo internacional 
Lesson: Achievement lesson in a Spanish I Class 
Teacher: Mr. Frederick Maralian, John Adams High School 
Entertainment: Juan J. Juame, guitar recital 
Place: Casa Hispdnica, Columbia University 


November 6 
(Special) 14th Annual N.Y.U. Language Forum 
General Meeting: 
Speakers: Mr. Vincent Cioffari, Language Textbook Editor, Heath 
and Co. 


Dr. William Jansen, Superintendent, New York City Schools 
Subject: Foreign Language Textbooks and Publishers 

















November 13 
(2nd Meeting) 


December 18 
(3rd Meeting) 


January 8 
(4th Meeting) 


February 12 
(5th Meeting) 


March 12 
(6th Meeting) 


April 23 
(7th Meeting) 


May 5 


May 14 
(8th Meeting) 


June 11 
(9th Meeting) 
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Special Meeting: (Spanish) 

Chairman: Mr. Louis Gonzdlez, President N. Y. Chapter; Speakers: 
Mr. Donald D. Walsh, Vice-President, AATSP, The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Conn., Dr. Nora B. Thompson, Pres. Modern Foreign 
L.A., Lower Merion Sr. High School, Ardmore, Pa. 

Subject: Are Our Language Textbooks Carrying Excess Baggage? 


Speaker: Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director, Modern Languages, N. Y. 
City 

Subject: Is the Conversational Aim Feasible in High School? 

Lesson: Conversation in a Spanish VIII class 

Teacher: Mr. Harry Starfield, Samuel Tilden High School 

Special Feature: Unique and authentic music of Latin America as 
presented by Pru Devon each Friday at 10:05 p.m. over radio 
station WQOXR 

Place: Casa Hispdnica, Columbia University 


Concert by The Orfeén Estudiantil of John Adams High School 
Program of Spanish and Latin American Christmas Carols 
Dance Recital by pupils of Lola Bravo 

Program of Spanish and Latin American Dances 


Speaker: Professor Federico de Onfs, Columbia University 
Place: Casa Hispdénica, Columbia University 


Speaker: Sr. Ciro Alegria, author of El mundo es ancho y ajeno 
Place: Casa Hispdnica, Columbia University 


Speaker: Dr. Leonard Covello, Principal, Benjamin Franklin High 
School 
Subject: Educational Program for Students of Puerto Rican Descent 
Lesson: Orientation for Puerto Rican Children 
Teachers: Dr. Emilio L. Guerra 
Mrs. Mary Finocchiaro 
Place: Benjamin Franklin High School 


Portuguese meeting 

Speaker: Mr. Raymond Sayres, High School of Music and Art 
Subject: Recent Experiences in Brazil and Portugal 

Lesson: Portuguese Lesson with Advanced Spanish Students 
Teacher: Mr. Herman B. Slutzkin, Bronx High School of Science 
Place: Casa Hispénica, Columbia University 

Annual City-Wide Spanish Contest 

Chairman, Mr. Bernard B. Bernstein, Midwood High School 


Open meeting. Several members have expressed a desire that the 
Chapter set aside one meeting for a general discussion. 


Last meeting of the Academic Year 
Awarding of Prizes to Winners of City Wide Contest 
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Lesson: A Surprise Lesson 
Teacher: Mr. X 
Place: Casa Hispdnica, Columbia University 


NOTES AND NEWS’ Conducted by 


Marysorie C. Jonnston, Associate Editor 
and the Eprror 








Christmas Carol Records Available—One of the most artistic and most warmly applauded 
features of the Fiesta at the Annual Meeting in New York was the carol singing by the 
Orfeén Hispdnico of the John Adams High School, trained and led by Mr. Louis Gonzalez, 
the organizer of the Fiesta and the very dynamic and effective President of the New York 
Chapter of our Association. All the members who heard these Christmas carols from 
Spain and Spanish America, and all the other members who have since heard about them, 
will be glad to know that the carols have been recorded in a special limited pressing by 
RCA on two twelve-inch unbreakable records. The price is $3.50 and the records may 
be obtained by writing to Mr. Gonzalez at the John Adams High School, Ozone Park 16, 
N. Y. 


D. D. W. 


A Pan American Day Message from Dr. Alberto Lleras, Secretary General of the Organ- 
ization of American States—With the approach of April 14th, attention is again being 
focused on Pan American Day, a day set aside to commemorate in a special manner the 
spirit of solidarity and friendly feeling which the Governments and peoples of the Western 
Hemisphere have manifested toward one another. 

This date was selected, appropriately enough, because on April 14th, 1890, the First 
International Conference of American States, meeting in Washington, adopted a resolu- 
tion which provided for the creation of what is today the Organization of American States. 

Year after year, Pan American Day has been increasingly celebrated in all parts of the 
Western Hemisphere. Great initiative, originality, and talent have been evidenced by 
schools, colleges, clubs, and organizations in arranging these programs. 

This purely American Day is the only holiday set apart by the governments of a whole 
continent to symbolize their common bonds and their common aspirations for a world 
in which cooperation for mutual benefit is the main factor. The official favor accorded 
Pan American Day, the publicity given it by the press, arid its general observance by 
schools throughout the Americas, provide ideal channels through which its message of 
continental solidarity is conveyed to young and old. It has been a powerful agent, there- 
fore, in bringing about a closer understanding among the peoples of America.—Release. 


Pan American Day, April 14.—Material for the 1949 Observance of the Day. “Juri- 
dical Equality—Economic Cooperation—Continental Solidarity” This slogan will key- 
note the 1949 observance of Pan American Day. For the nineteenth consecutive year, 





* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to Dr. 
Marjorie C. Johnston, American Institute for Foreign Trade, Thunderbird Field, Phoenix, 
Arizona, or to the Editor. 
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this historic anniversary is to be commemorated on April 14 in every Republic of the 
American Continent. 

In keeping with the practice of previous years the Pan American Union has prepared 
the following material which is offered free to teachers and adult leaders. This material 
will be available for distribution in February, 1949, and may be ordered directly from the 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 

1. TRADE AMONG THE AMERICAS. An illustrated booklet containing a brief 
discussion of each country, with emphasis on the commodities produced that enter 
into the general trade of the continent. 

2. THE RESULTS OF BOGOTA. Three lectures on the Bogoté Conference by 
Dr. Alberto Lleras, Secretary General of the Organization of American States, Dr. 
William Manger, Assistant Secretary General of the Organization of American 
States, and Dr. Charles Fenwick, Director, Department of International Law and 
Organization of the Pan American Union. 

3. THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES. A booklet for secondary 
school teachers and students, presenting the historical development of the Pan 
American movement and a description of the present organization. 

4. CHARTER OF THE O. A. 8. Signed at the Ninth International Conference of 
American States held at Bogoté, March 30-May 2, 1948. 

5. FOLK SONGS AND DANCES. Contains the following material: Folk dances 
of Argentina, Brazil, Panama, Mexico, and the United States. Folk songs of 
Bolivia, Colombia, Dominican Republic, Haiti, and Venezuela. 

6. PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS. Ideas for programs that may be used by primary 
and secondary schools, clubs, and other groups interested in observing Pan American 
Day. 

7. THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. A leaflet describing the services of the Pan 
American Union. 

8. POSTER. The poster, in color, is approximately 19 x 25 inches and bears the 1949 
slogan—“Juridical Equality—Economic Cooperation—Continental Solidarity.” 
While this poster is intended primarily for window displays a limited number is 
available for bulletin boards.—Release. 


California Foreign Language Requirements.—The California Committee for the Study 
of Education has announced through the publication California Schools (September, 
1948) that the various subcommittees on foreign languages have about completed their 
task of drawing up statements of desirable requirements for each semester of instruction 
in the foreign languages commonly taught, so that students may transfer from one insti- 
tution to another without loss. “Reports for French, German, Italian, Portuguese, 
Latin, Russian, and Spanish are now ready and in the hands of the State Department of 
Education, which has agreed to publish the reports if funds permit. Reports for Chinese 
and Japanese are not yet ready. It is the intention to publish the reports of the first- 
mentioned group of languages together in a single volume.” 

W. T. P. 


Lawrence A. Wilkins Medal.—Through the generosity of Mrs. Lawrence A. Wilkins, 
the name of the late lamented Hispanist and Director of Modern Languages in the City 
of New York is to be perpetuated through a medal bearing his likeness on one side with 
the legend “In memory of Lawrence A. Wilkins, Director of Foreign Languages, 1878- 
1945” and on the reverse “Medal for excellence in Spanish, City of New York, Awarded 
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to....” These medals come in sterling silver and are 1? inches in diameter. They 
are being distributed at $6.00 each for the present through the office of Mr. Chester H. 
Stratton in the Evander Childs High School, 800 East Gun Hill Road, New York 67, N.Y. 
—Release. 


The Second University of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference will be held on March 
31-—April 2, 1949, with the theme “Foreign Languages in Democratic Education.” The 
lecturers will be Dr. Walter V. Kaulfers, Professor of Education and Specialist in Foreign 
Language Curricula, University of Illinois (Romance Languages); Dr. M. Blakemore 
Evans, Professor Emeritus of German, Ohio State University (Germanic Languages); 
and Dr. Hubert McNeill Poteat, Professor of Latin, Wake Forest College (Classical 
Languages). In addition, some fifty papers will be presented in general and sectional 
meetings by scholars and teachers from various parts of the nation. 

The First Conference on April 22-24, 1948, drew some 300 registrants, representing 
more than a hundred schools and colleges and nine languages, from seventeen states. 

Professor Jonah W. D. Skiles (Classical Languages) is Director of the Conference and 
Professors Adolph E. Bigge (Germanic Languages) and L. Hobart Ryland (Romance 
Languages) are Associate Directors. Programs may be had from Professor Skiles, Frazee 
Hall 102, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky.—Release. 


The Northwestern State College Foreign Language Conference will be held on April 1 
and 2, 1949, at Natchitoches, Louisiana. The theme of this year’s Conference is ‘“Crusad- 
ing for Public Interest in Foreign Languages.” The maximum time which can be allowed 
a paper is twenty minutes, but shorter papers are most welcome. Those interested are 
requested to write promptly to Professor G. Waldo Dunnington, Director of the Confer- 
ence, Box 1084, Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana, giving title of the 
paper and number of minutes required for presentation.—Release. 


Play for Portuguese Classes Available-——Mimeographed copies of Brenno Silveira’s 
translation into Portuguese of Blue Blood, a short play for students written by Demetrio 
Aguilera Malta and Willis Knapp Jones, may be obtained at cost (twenty-five cents each) 
by teachers of Portuguese wishing to use the play for elementary reading or dramatic 
production. Send orders to Professor Jones at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

D. D. W. 














WHAT OTHERS SAY... (A Survey of Current Publications)* 


Conducted by Fiorence Haut Senper and Water T. Pamuirs, 
Associate Editors 








“My Day.’’—Eleanor Roosevelt, in the Albuquerque Tribune, 3, December 28, 1948 
Just returned from Europe, Mrs. Roosevelt is moved to speak of the education of “young 
America,” now that we are of such great interest to all the world and are looked up to as 
its leading democracy. Yet unless these interested people speak English, she goes on to 
say, “we are usually unable to communicate with them except through an interpreter,” 
which may be not only awkward and unsatisfying, but inexact. Mrs. Roosevelt questions 
our wisdom in eliminating the “dead languages” from our curricula, for in her own per- 
sonal experience she discovered what a help her Latin studies were to her in learning “a 
number of European languages.” And she expresses concern over today’s tendency to 
eliminate all foreign language requirements. “I can only say that if you can talk the 
language of a country in which you are visiting or doing business, you will enjoy yourself 
far more and you will be enjoyed by the people with whom you associate to a far greater 
extent.” 

After wondering why we should expect everyone in the world to learn English, Mrs. 
Roosevelt reminds us that the time to learn languages “is when you are very small... . 
It is a question of ear, and you learn a foreign language as easily as you learn your own. 
In our country at present I think it is almost essential that every child learn Spanish and 
French. Most of our neighbors to the South speak Spanish, and in Brazil, though the 
native language is Portuguese, most people speak Spanish as well. If you know Spanish 
you can read Portuguese and understand it to some extent. French has become almost 
@ universal language and would be valuable for anyone to know. This question of lan- 
guage may seem unimportant, but it means a tremendous amount in better relationships 
the world over.” 


F. H.8. 


“Opportunities for Advanced Study in Latin America.”—Sam Schulman, in nter- 
Americana, Miscellanea, VII, 1948, published by the School of Inter-American Affairs of 
the University of New Mexico. This useful pamphlet of 51 pages has been compiled by 
a committee of students in Inter-American Affairs, convinced that “there could be no 
better training for sincere and ‘confirmed’ Pan-Americanists than a period of serious study 
in a Latin American university,” and that in the future one of the most vital citizenship 
requirements will be “that Americans have awareness, sensitivity and understanding for 
the cultures and life-ways of all peoples,” if we are to achieve democratic world leader- 
ship. 

Chapters deal with “The Educational Pattern of Latin America,” “The Latin American 
Universities,” “The Early Latin American University,” “The Latin American University 

* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to Mrs. 
Florence Hall Sender, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico (literary and 
general journals), or Professor Walter T. Phillips, San Diego State College, San Diego, 
California (educational and professional journals). 
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Today,” “The North American Studying in Latin America,” “Veterans, the ‘GI Bill,’ 
and Latin American Study,” “Engineering Study in Latin America,” and there is a brief 
and convenient bibliography. Here one may find pertinent information relating to en- 
trance requirements, academic customs, special opportunities, attitudes—such as ‘‘one 
of ‘martyrdom to study’ ” especially recommended for the North American, “curriculum 
rigidity” with its greater flexibility “in the manner in which learning may be acquired and 
credits earned toward a degree,” programs of study, and the feeling common among Latin 
Americans that “our doctorate is inferior to theirs.” 

The North American is warned about housing conditions, linguistic and financial needs, 
and courses of study in which Latin American Universities are superior or inferior, and 
there is information about scholarships, North American sponsored schools, and a list of 
GI approved institutions. 

In conclusion, emphasis is given the growing tendency of North American corporations 
and our own Foreign Service not to send “inexperienced persons abroad,” hence the ad- 
vantageous position of the applicant who has lived and studied there, and to the “‘re- 
sponsibilities of intelligent citizenship” which “demand that the mono-lingual, provincial, 
culturally retarded American become a symbol of our isolationist past.” 

There is an appendix, “Contrasting Philosophies of Education North and South,” 
by Juan Oropesa, Rector of the Universidad Central of Venezuela, where he speaks of 
“education to standardize vs. education to differentiate,” and the Latin American pre- 
dilection for “general ideas and the refined concept that the world of culture is indivisible” 
which “would always prevent us, for good or evil, from performing such spiritual vivi- 
sections on ourselves as the Anglo-Saxons practice in the name of specialization and the 
efficiency which can be obtained through it.” He also stresses the importance of the 
“self taught” in Latin American society, its passion for originality as opposed to con- 
formism, and the humanistic and universal character of their educational system as op- 
posed to the too flexible and pragmatic practices of our own. 

F. H. 8. 


“Cervantes: Four Hundred Years Later.”—Rachael Frank, in the Sewanee Review, 
56: 707-711, Autumn, 1948, presents an excellent summary of more or less recent Cer- 
vantist scholarship in her remarks on the quadricentennial and Mr. Aubrey Bell’s Cer- 
vantes. She writes of Ramiro de Maetzu’s Don Quijote, Don Juan y la Celestina, in which 
he proclaims Don Quijote’s failure to be a symbol of Spain’s greatest weakness, loss of 
historical initiative, “‘a sane warning against the recurring cultivation of an insubstancial 
idealism; of Unamuno’s Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho, where he makes Don Quijote “in- 
dependent of his scoffing creator,” found unequal to his task, and Don Quijote “more than 
ever the militant idealist,” dignified by the author “in order to reinvigorate modern 
Spain’’; and of Américo Castro’s Pensamiento de Cervantes and more recent investigations 
disproving the notion that Cervantes was an uncultivated genius, and showing how well 
grounded he was in “most of the salient ideas of the Renaissance... .” 

But Mr. Bell, according to Miss Frank, is so given to “excesses, oversights, and down- 
right inconsistencies” that his exuberant language, enthusiasm, and “jungle of erudition” 
in the end make for little more than a vain and “heady attempt” to infuse Cervantes’ 
art and “the divine patchwork of the Quijote” with all possible virtues. “Joseph Wood 
Krutch’s essay in Five Masters, which incorporates Castro’s striking insight on the vacila- 
tion of reality in Don Quijote, is probably the most balanced general summary in English 
of the book’s overall meaning,” she concludes, “although it is too short to be exhaustive. 
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Mr. Bell’s book, on the other hand, is too long for what he has to say, and too sectarian 
to be of real use to the reader who wants to understand Cervantes.” 


F. H. 8. 


“Titan of the Pampas.”—H. R. Hays, in the Sewanee Review, 56: 712-715, Autumn, 
1948, reviewing Stuart Grummon’s A Sarmiento Anthology, recently published by the 
Princeton University Press, presents Sarmiento as “the founder of that school of Latin 
American thought which believes that the two halves of the hemisphere have an inter- 
locking destiny,” and Facundo as “one of the literary monuments of the 19th century.” 
And as he wonders how many North American college graduates have ever heard of him, 
he suggests that this volume be made required reading for our State Department. 

The volume contains about half of Facundo, with the posed problems of the “caudillo” 
“versus some form of democracy,” and some fifty pages of the autobiographical Provin- 
cial Recollections, dealing mainly with Sarmiento’s experiences in the United States, and 
a few political and literary essays. Yet, “like so many Latin American ‘pensadores,’ 
Sarmiento as a personality . . . is more interesting than his own writing. In all probability 
a good biography would be far more popular among non-Argentinians than Facundo can 
ever hope to be.” 

Present day unrest in Latin America only “proves how up to date Sarmiento’s Facundo 
still is. The Quirogas—the unscrupulous, terrorist ‘personalities’—are still the instru- 
ment of authoritarianism. .. .” 

“Though Sarmiento’s work was largely overthrown in his own country, he is not with- 
out inheritors. ... The revolutions of yesterday and today are, often enough, protests in 
the Sarmiento tradition . . . nevertheless, through all the revolutions and counter-revolu- 
tions the desire for democracy has never died: the very fact that it has always been a burn- 
ing issue, that blood is continually spilled in its name, means that the struggle for 
democracy, at least, has become a tradition. To this Sarmiento made tremendous 
contributions; and, if he were alive today and able to look down upon Spanish America, 
he would not be wholly discouraged.” 

F. H.8. 


“Ta Profecia del Genil.”—Fabidn Vidal, in Espafia Nueva, ITV, Nums. 154-154, 4, 
27 de noviembre de 1948 (México), nostalgically recalls details of his friendship with his 
“paisano” the poet Federico Garcfa Lorca, on the occasion of the recent and brilliant 
premiére of the poet’s last play, La Casa de Bernarda Alba, in Paris, where his Bodas de 
Sangre had been produced with equal success shortly before. 

Vidal recalls that Garcia Lorca was born in La Vega de Granada, there where the Duke 
of Wellington, who knew of nothing more beautiful, chose to have a home, when the grate- 
ful Cortes de Cédiz offered him a piece of Spanish soil. ‘“‘Allf nacié Federico Garcia 
Lorca. Sus ojos se abrieron ante uno de los panoramas mds hermosos del mundo occi- 
dental: La Vega, de cuarenta leguas cuadradas, tapiz de verdura, regada por cinco rfos 
y centenares de arroyos y acequias, con sus doscientas aldeas, burgos y cortijos, se extiende, 
plana y varia, cubierta de flores, sembrados y drboles, desde las Torres de la Alhambra 
y la ciudad de los Alhamares hasta los gigantescos picachos del Mulhacen y del Veleta, 
ciispides supremas de Sierra Nevada, bajo un cielo de azul purfsimo donde fulge un sol 
dorado y redondo. Y la combinacién del rojo de las torres alhambrefias...y de los 
blancos . . . de la Sierra soberbia . . . forma una luz tan didfana . . . la luz del primer dia 
de la creacién, la luz no usada, como dijo Fray Luis, que no ha habido pintor moderno 
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que no haya querido copiarla, sin lograr su intento irrealizable....” And to Granada 
Garcia Lorca returned, to write poetry and found the literary review, Gallo, after his 
student days in Madrid. Later, however, Vidal recalls his return to Madrid, as a 
young poet and dramatist, and the immediate and great success of his Mariana Pineda 
in the Teatro Eslava, and of his Romancero Gitano in all the bookshops. 

In June 1936 Garcia Lorca visited Vidal for the last time at his editorial offices of 
La Voz, announcing his return home to La Vega for the summer, where he would soon 
finish his new play, La Casa de Bernarda Alba. When Vidal expressed amazement at 
the poet’s daring to refer so openly to a scandalous incident, Garcia Lorca replied: ‘“Tran- 
quilfzate. Debe haber, hay seguramente, muchas Bernarda Albas en el mundo. Y la 
accién no pasa en Granada, sino en un pueblo imaginario. Y no se parece en nada a aquel 
suceso tragico. Yo he escrito el drama de las mujeres sin hombre. .. .” 

Two months later the poet was murdered by a group of fascists and civil guards “ien 
su Granada!’’, as Antonio Machado has recorded, there “en La Vega de Granada, al 
borde de una acequia florida, cuyas linfas claras se ensangrentaron y corrieron a contarle 
el crimen al rfo Genil. . . . Federico habfa escrito en una de las composiciones mds famosas 
del Romancero Gitano: ‘Voces de muerte se oyeron—cerca del Guadalquivir...” El 
Genil granadino, lectores, es el mds caudaloso de los afluentes del Guadalquivir, padre 
fluvial de Andalucfa. ... Y es que los poetas adivinan el Futuro. .. .” 

This same number of Espaitia Nueva brings us the sad news of the death of Fabian 
Vidal, in Mexico, where for six years he had lived, struggled, hoped, a faithful contributor 
to Espa%a Nueva and many other publications throughout the continent. 

There is also the news, of especial interest to the Spanish-speaking world, of the appoint- 
ment of Jaime Torres Bodet, former Mexican Minister of Education, as Director General 
of UNESCO. “Experta y brillante, como lo fué en la Secretaria de Educacién Publica, 
la gestién de don Jaime Torres Bodet en la de Relaciones Exteriores ha franqueado una 
diffcil etapa, en la que México ha fortalecido su posicién internacional.” 

Mention is also made of a recent “homenaje”’ to another Andalusian who “huyé para 
morir lejos de su patria en un pueblecito argentino, obscurecido y casi en la miseria, 
iel hombre que tanto ha enriquecido el espiritu humano con sus gloriosas creaciones!”’ 
—perhaps the greatest and certainly most Hispanic of modern composers, Manuel de 
Falla. In the Sala de Conferencias of the Palacio de Bellas Artes in Mexico friends and 
admirers of the great composer had the opportunity to hear Falla’s splendid “Concierto” 
and his seven lovely popular songs—‘El Pafio Moruno,” “Seguidilla murciana,” ‘“As- 
turiana,” “Jota,” “Nana,” “Cancién,” and “Polo”—“brevisimas expresiones, como gotas 
de esencia, del alma popular espafiola.” 

F. H. 8. 


“A Bridge Across the World.”—H. S., in the Saturday Review of Literature, 20, June 19, 
1948, in an editorial speaks of the tower of Babel that the world still is, not only linguisti- 
cally but culturally, and concludes that ‘only an authoritarian international organization 
can hope to accomplish anything in this vast and vital project for world education, and 
through knowledge, understanding, and tolerance. 

“The UN has already assumed this burden. A month ago a group of 13 representatives 
from 11 countries met in conference at UNESCO headquarters in Paris to draft a program 
for the increased availability and the translation of the great books of all countries .. . 
each national or regional group will list from 75 to 100 ‘classics,’ defined as books pub- 
lished before 1900... . A supplementary list will include the best of the books published 
during the last half century... . It follows that committees of scholars, librarians, and 
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men of letters from each country will work with UNESCO’s Central Committee; but with 
the best intentions only the energy and enthusiasm developed in the nations of the UN 
can bring this noble idea to fruition, so that from China or Syria or Chile or the United 
States men can learn what ideas unite or divide them.” 

The American Council of Learned Societies is already at work, we are told, on the 
translation of 50 or more Russian classics, the Index Translationum formerly published 
by the International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation will certainly be reprinted, 
“and the fine art of translation will be encouraged by a UN handbook establishing rules 
and standards. Here at last is a cultural program of world importance worthy of the 
UN. ... The translation and distribution of classical and modern literature may help us 
to build a bridge across oceans and continents to our comprehension and respect for our 
fellow men, everywhere. . . .” 


F. H. 8. 


“The Road Ahead.”—Sir Richard Livingstone, in The Atlantic Monthly, 182: 63-67, 
November 1948, commenting on the difficult, and important, epoch in which we live, asks: 
“How shall we adjust ourselves to the world in which we have to live? And what is the 
right attitude to it? My first suggestion is that we have to clear in our minds what life 
is like; and one means to this end is to read history. .. . But,” he warns, “history is one 
of the most misleading things in the world if we read it in textbooks that cover large 
periods in a few hundred pages. . . . But read history on a large scale. . . . There is only a 
long campaign for a better world, lasting centuries and maybe milennia, and for such 
campaigns we ought to have short-term objectives, but very, very long-term views. ...”’ 

The between-war years were not a great age, we are told, because at the top there was 
great weakness—a loss of belief. “It isa mark of the contemporary literature, and though 
the importance of novelists and poets ought not to be exaggerated, they do express and 
shape the outlook of an age. ... We had hoped too much; we believed too little.” The 
educated man must come to know the first-rate and education must see that this is done. 
“What the world most wants today is to recapture a clear sense of the first-rate, of the 
difference of good and evil.... For not only is the search for the first-rate a natural 
instinct in man, but it is also practically necessary.” 

One learns “to distinguish the first-rate from the inferior . . . by living with the best, by 
hearing the best music, seeing the best art.... We are too apt to think we are fully 
equipped if we have sufficient science and economics and sociology and some acquaintance 
with the forms of our political order. ... There is something still more indispensable: a 
sense and grasp of good . . . a sense that our task is not to undergo history, but to make 
it... .”’ The realization that hope, acted upon, becomes faith, and that “Without faith 
nothing is ever done or ever can be done. . . .” 

F. H. 8. 


“The Little Theater in Chile.””—Magdalena Petit, in the Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union, 82: 560-565, October, 1948, surveys the present condition of the little theater 
movement in Chile and predicts a promising future for this activity. Pirandello’s Six 
Characters in Search of an Author was recently produced at the Municipal Theater in 
Santiago with great success by the Experimental Theater of the University of Chile. 
This group grew in 1941 out of a group which had begun in 1934. The Experimental 
Theater has the following objectives: (1) performance of classical and modern drama; 
(2) dramatic school; (3) creation of an atmosphere favorable to the theater; (4) presen- 
tation of worthwhile new works. Plays of real worth have been produced in the years 
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since 1941, written by such playwrights as Cervantes, Valle Inclin, Lope de Rueda, Juan 
de la Encina, Alejandro Casona, Lope de Vega, Shakespeare, Moliére, Shaw, and many 
others. The present School of Dramatic Arts of the Experimental Theater was organized 
in 1945, and keeps in touch with dramatic movements in other parts of the world. The 
Experimental Theater has gone on tour to far parts of the country and operates a Depart- 
ment of Extension Theater to present plays in schools, barracks, prisons, labor-union halls, 
and rural centers. A playwriting contest is held yearly to stimulate writing by Chilean 
playwrights. The Catholic University also has a student theater group sponsored by the 
University’s Federation of Students. It too is presenting worthwhile plays. This group 
has recently become affiliated with the university’s School of Fine Arts. A new Free 
Theater group has recently formed, whose performances are not yet open to the public. 
A Theater Round Table, with radio time on a Santiago station, encourages the production 
of new plays by weekly round-table programs discussing theater problems and news. 
The author concludes that “the Chilean theater can be pointed out among those in the 
vanguard, and can be compared with the best.” 
W. T. P. 


Foreign Education Digest, Vol. 12, No. 4, April-June, 1948. This very useful publica- 
tion, one number of which was abstracted previously in these columns (August, 1947, p. 
400), is again called to the attention of readers of Hispania. It is a valuable source of 
information about educational developments in other countries of the world, including the 
Spanish and Portuguese speaking countries. Chapters of special interest to readers of 
Hispania are: Educational Events in Panama; Changes in Peruvian Secondary Edu- 
cation; Educational Developments in Bolivia; Agricultural Education in Latin American 
countries; Rural Schools in the Dominican Republic; Trends in Elementary Education 
in Latin American Countries; Functions of the Centers of Popular Education (Venezuela); 
Brazil’s New Literacy Campaign; A Recent Brazilian Law on Meals and Hygiene; 
Brazil’s Educational Campaign; The People’s University in Chile; Vocational Training 
Developments in France (Brazil, Chile, Honduras, Peru, Venezuela); Observance of 
“Teachers’ Day” in Venezuela; and Bee-Keeping as a Curricular Subject in Venezuelan 
Schools. Inquiries about this publication should be sent to the editor, Mrs. Sophie W. 
Downs, 1650 Oxford St., Berkeley 9, Calif. 

W. T. P. 


“Before and After the ASTP.”—Virginia Dodd Cooper, in The French Review, 22: 
40-44, October, 1948, urges that foreign-language teachers do something about lessons 
learned from the ASTP and make the foreign language the medium of instruction in the 
classroom. She believes that the place to start is on the college level, where foreign- 
language teachers are trained. But school administrators must also cooperate by placing 
only well trained teachers in charge of foreign-language classes in the secondary schools. 
Too many graduates of high school language classes learn about foreign languages and 
foreign countries in English, and are ill prepared in the language itself. Teachers who 
are already graduated and unable to speak the language must assume the responsibility 
themselves of leaning to use the language by attending special language schools. Colleges 
must prepare future teachers properly by seeing that the foreign language is used as the 
medium of instruction in all language and literature classes. The author sums up her 
recommendations in the following points: (1) that secondary teachers who are incapable 
in the use of the language make themselves capable; (2) that school administrators place 
language teachers in charge of language classes; (3) that colleges make the foreign language 
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the medium of instruction in all classes; and (4) that classroom hours of instruction in 
foreign languages be augmented. 
W. T. P. 


“Vitalizing Modern Language Instruction.”—-Raymond P. Maronpot, in The French 
Review, 22: 36-39, October, 1948, pleads for a progressive attitude of mind on the part of 
language teachers and an attempt to fit courses to students rather than students to 
courses. He points out that we can not adhere to traditional aims and methods when the 
school population is constantly becoming larger and more varied in needs, interests, 
aspirations, and capacities. He urges more specialized types of courses in one skill, such 
as speaking, reading, writing, or understanding, instead of the four-fold aim. He believes 
that the experience of the ASTP in foreign languages can teach us something for our 
present-day civilian language classes, and points to Nutley (N.J.) High School as a school 
that is benefiting from such experiences. He believes “we attempt too much and thereby 
accomplish too little in the way of adequate functional competency.” Features of the 
ASTP that he believes should be incorporated into civilian teaching are: (1) selection and 
classification of pupils on the basis of ability to learn; (2) an aural-oral approach; (3) more 
time for language study; (4) smaller classes; (5) emphasis on colloquial language; (6) use 
of audio-visual equipment. As for the teacher, if her role is to be most effective, she must 
consider herself first of all an educator of youth, and only secondarily as a teacher of a 
foreign language. He advocates greater but discriminating use of praise, and a cheerful 
smile or laugh now and then from the teacher. 

W. T. P. 


Inter-American Economic Affairs, Vol. II, No. 1, Summer, 1948. This magazine is a 
comparatively new arrival in the inter-American field. It is published quarterly at the 
Institute of Inter-American Studies, Washington, D.C. Contents listed for this number 
are as follows: “(How “Time’ and ‘Newsweek’ Covered the Argentine Story in 1947,” by 
Margaret O’Donnell; “The Argentina to Come—A Picture by the Bunge Institute,” by 
Virgil Salera; “Flota Mercante Grancolombiana,” by Robert 8. Willis and Clifton R. 
Wharton, Jr.; “The Peak of British Investment in Latin American Mines,” by J. Fred 
Rippy; “The Land Authority and Democratic Processes in Puerto Rico,” by Walter E. 
Packard; and “Notes: Some Problems of Historical Research in Colombia,” by Robert 
Carlyle Beyer. 

W. T. P. 


“Let Us Stop Teaching Imaginary Languages.”—John P. Hughes, in The Modern 
Language Journal, 32: 405-410, October, 1948, advocates a more extensive use of foreign- 
language films as a basis for language learning. He points out the difficulty, for one who 
has learned only the standard pronunciation, of understanding the ordinary pronunciation 
of the language. Students must learn to speak the standard pronunciation, but to under- 
stand other pronunciations as well. Films, which can be seen and heard over and over 
again, are better for this purpose than a visit to a foreign country. “I am profoundly 
convinced that, if one reads the written language fluently, failure to comprehend the 
spoken language is due almost entirely to inability to identify known words in the time 
allowed for rapid speech, this inability being due partly to lack of practice and very largely 
to the fact that the native pronounces the words differently from the way the student is 
used to hearing them. . . . For this reason I have been advising students who really want 
to improve their understanding of spoken French, German or Spanish to see the same 
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foreign motion picture over and over, as many times as necessary, until they understand all 
the dialog.” In classroom instruction, “the total footage would be separated into, say, 
thirds, running about fifty minutes each. The script... would be the course text. 
During a certain number of class periods the class would study the script of one section 
of the film . . . until vocabulary and grammatical difficulties had been eliminated. Then, 
when that had been mastered, the corresponding section of the film would be played for 
several weeks until comprehension was perfect, after which one would proceed to the next 
section.” St. Peter’s College in New Jersey is beginning a course of this type in German 
in the fall of 1948. 
W. T. P. 


“The Orientation of Puerto Rican Students in New York City.””—Emilio L. Guerra, in 
The Modern Language Journal, 32: 415-420, October, 1948, describes the program of 
school activities that has been initiated in New York City for the purpose of better orient- 
ing the Puerto Rican immigrant children to the conditions of American life. ‘Primarily 
it is the language difficulty which differentiates the Puerto Rican pupil from his class- 
mates.”” Some of the devices used are: the “buddy system,” in which a Puerto Rican 
child who knows English accompanies the child who does not, special classes in Basic 
English, special medical and dental attention, lectures to teachers on the Puerto Rican 
background, excursions to places of interest for the children, exhibits and units of study 
in social studies to bring about a sympathetic understanding of Puerto Rican culture on 
the part of non-Puerto-Rican pupils, explanation of the school program to pupils and 
parents by Spanish speaking teachers, instruction in the geography and history of New 
York City, special instruction in nutrition, “orientation classes” for newly arrived Puerto 
Rican students conducted in Spanish, and organization of a Puerto Rican Parents’ Asso- 
ciation and a students’ club. The author believes that “much remains to be done,” but 
that “it is to be hoped that with their customary faith and zeal our teachers will be able 
eventually to arrive at a program which will provide opportunities for our fellow Ameri- 
cans, the Puerto Ricans.” 

W. T. P. 


“The Correlation of High-School and College Foreign-Language Credit.”—A. E. Bigge, 
in School and Society, 68: 252-255, October 9, 1948, discusses the problem of fitting high- 
school graduates into college foreign-language courses, and how the problem was attacked 
by the University of Kentucky. As a first step in solving the problem, questionnaires 
were sent out to all schools which are members of the American Association of Universities 
and Colleges. Questions pertained to the placement of entering students after they had 
studied foreign languages in high school, the use of placement tests, and the allowing of 
credit for work repeated in college. Eighty-seven per cent of the schools replied. The 
results of the questionnaire showed a wide variation of practice in allowing college credit 
for foreign-language work repeated after it had been taken in high school. As a direct 
result of the questionnaire the committee working on the problem recommended for the 
arts and science students the use of foreign-language achievement tests on all freshmen 
entering with one or more years of high-school language, college credit for those who were 
required to repeat in college first-year work taken in high school, college credit contingent 
on a B grade for those who had had two years in high school and must repeat first-year 
work in college, denial of work in foreign languages until English deficiencies are com- 
pleted, beginning of required foreign-language work in college not later than the sopho- 
more year, continuity of language work until requirement is satisfied, and proficiency 
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examinations to be given each quarter. These recommendations were modified finally 
and adopted, as follows: 1. Freshmen who had one year of foreign language in high school 
may repeat in college with full credit. 2. Freshmen who had two years of high school 
foreign language may repeat with credit provided they receive a grade of B or better in 
the repeated course. 


W. T. P. 


REVIEWS... Conducted by 
the Eprror 








Burain, Miron, editor, Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1945. No.11. Edited for 
the Library of Congress. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1948. ix, 
404 pp. Price, $7.00. 

The annual appearance of the Handbook of Latin American Studies is eagerly awaited 
by scholars, teachers, and other North Americans interested in one or more phases of 
Latin American life. The Handbook is a group of annotated bibliographies written by 
first-rank authorities. The groupings are: Bibliographies, General Works, Anthropology, 
Archives, Spanish American Art, Economics, Education, Folklore, Cartography, Geog- 
raphy, Government, History, International Relations since 1830; Labor and Social Wel- 
fare, Language and Literature, Law, Libraries, Music, and Philosophy. The eminence of 
the contributing scholars may be clearly seen from the list of contributors in our own field 
of special interest (Spanish American Language, Charles E. Kany; Spanish American 
Literature in the Colonial Period, Irving A. Leonard; Spanish American Literature in the 
National Period, Francisco Aguilera, José Juan Arrom, Angel Flores, and Ernest R. Moore; 
Brazilian Literature, Samuel Putnam) and from the membership of the Advisory Board 
(Clarence Haring, Henry Grattan Doyle, Leslie Dunlop, George Foster, and Cornelius 
Krusé). 

It is unfortunate that the annual volumes should appear with a time lapse of three years, 
but anyone who has done bibliographical or literary research on Latin America is aware 
of the great difficulties and delays in learning about current publications there and in 
securing copies of books before their often small printings are exhausted. Moreover, we 
we are dealing here not with a simple bibliography but with a critically annotated bibli- 
ography, which means that all the books and articles mentioned must be ordered, im- 
ported, read, and judged. In view of this and of the size of the Handbook, over four 
hundred large pages of fine print in double columns, dealing with nearly four thousand 
items, the wonder is really that such a task can be accomplished in three years. 

The bibliographical material itself is invaluable, but my chief delight in reading these 
volumes year after year has been in the notes, which often go beyond the informational 
and factual stage to become true evaluations, succint, authoritative judgments on the 
work. Here are a few examples: 


Professor Kany, reviewing Avelino Herrero Mayor’s Problemas del idioma: ‘‘Most of this 
doctrinal material, aimed at raising the standard of Argentine speech, has appeared in the 
author’s previous works, especially in his Presente y Futuro de la Lengua Espafiola 
en América (1944).’? Professor Leonard, reviewing Eduardo Urzaiz Rodriguez’s El espiritu 
varonil de Sor Juana: ‘This essay illustrates the almost irresistible temptation that the 
personality of Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz offers to those who dabble in the new science of 
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psychoanalysis. According to this author, Sor Juana was devoid of erotic impulses, had a 
strong aversion for men deriving in part from a dislike of her step-father, was coldly in- 
tellectual, and he even finds a touch of homosexuality in her relations with the vicereine. 
Allegedly lacking passion, she was a mediocre poetess, though an extraordinary intellectual 
living before her time. Interesting theory but unconvincing.’’ Professor Flores, review- 
ing Juan Remos y Rubio’s Historia de la literatura cubana: “ ‘Authoritative’ work by a 
‘recognized’ specialist. Rather discursive, unselective and uncritical.’’ Doctor Aguilera, 
reviewing Reginaldo Maria Arizaga’s Valores poéticos de América: ‘‘More than a hundred 
Spanish American poets sympathetically considered by a tolerant critic.’’ Professor 
Moore, reviewing Luz de Viana’s No sirve la luna blanca: ‘“‘Characterized by an impres- 
sionistic style, inversion of action, keen psychological analysis, these five tragic stories 
have won immediate acclaim for the author, Marta Villanueva de Bulnes.’’ Doctor Samuel 
Putnam, in a review of Alceu Amoroso Lima’s O critico literério and Estética literaria: 
«|. . [Their appearance] constitutes an event in the history of criticism in Brazil; and in 
an age in which the subject has been so largely lost from sight outside the classroom, these 
two volumes might be profitably brought over into English, if a North American publisher 
could be found who would not be frightened by the very word aesthetics.’? 


Only a few minor typographical errors were noticed, and one factual slip, either of 
author, annotator, or printer, in Item 2994 (Victor Hugo Escala’s “‘Evocacién de Marti en 
el primer centenario de su muerte,” América, Quito, no. 81-82), where centenario should 
obviously be cincuentenario, since Marti was killed in 1895. 

The contributors to the Handbook deserve the gratitude and praise of all teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese for their patient and skillful efforts in an endlessly demanding 
task. 

Dona.p D. Wats 
The Choate School 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


CastTILLo, CarLos, and Bonn, Orro F., The University of Chicago Spanish Dictionary. 
A New Concise Spanish-English and English-Spanish Dictionary of Words and Phrases 
Basic to the Written and Spoken Languages of Today. Compiled by Carlos Castillo and 
Otto F. Bond with the Assistance of Barbara M. Garcia. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1948. Cloth. xxxvi, 226, xvii, 252 pp. Price, $6.00. 

The compilers, in their Foreword, say that their dictionary has been compiled with 
special reference to “New World usages as found in the United States and in Latin Amer- 
ica.” The Spanish entries include “‘all the items listed in Buchanan’s Graded Spanish 
Word Book ...all the idioms found in Keniston’s Standard List of Spanish Words and 
Idioms . .. supplemented by many words occurring in a number of textbooks used in the 
United States ...in Spanish American newspapers and commercial correspondence, and 
in technical use by the average layman.” The English entries include “the first nine 
thousand entries in Thorndike and Lorge’s Teacher’s Word Book of 30,000 Words . . . sup- 
plemented by residual words in the combined word lists of Eaton, Buckingham-Dolch, 
and the Interim Report on Vocabulary Selection. . . . In order to equalize the two parts . . . 
it has been necessary to introduce into each section a number of secondary entries .. . 
bringing the total number of entries for the Dictionary to approximately 30,000 words.” 

By comparison, the Appleton-Century Cuyds Dictionary, revised and enlarged by 
Antonio Llano, although it gives no indication of the number of entries, bulks more than 
twice as large in pages, and even more than that in entries, since it is set in smaller type. 
The Cuyds-Llano coverage is intended to be complete, using as primary sources the 
Diccionario de la Real Academia Espafiola and Webster’s New International Dictionary of 
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the English Language. And again, for comparison, the price of its student edition is four 
dollars. 

Picking at random the entries beginning with “bab,” I find the following entries in- 
cluded in the Appleton-Century dictionary but omitted from the University of Chicago 
dictionary: bababut, babada, badadero, babaza, babazorro, Babel, babeo, babera, baberol, 
Babia, babieca, babilla, Babilonia, babilénica, babirusa, bable, babosa, babosilla, and babosillo. 

How about fullness under entries which are included in both dictionaries? Again at 
random (and with full awareness of the fallacy of even “‘scientific” sampling), here are the 
entries under palabra: 


APPLETON-CENTURY : word; term; floor (as in tener la palabra, to have the floor) ; (mil.) pass- 
word.—pl. superstitious words used by sorcerers; (eccl.) formula of the sacraments; 
table on which the words of consecration are written.—p. de matrimonio, promise of 
marriage.—p. Ilana, (gram.) word having the accent on the penultimate.—palabras 
mayores, a serious matter; insulting words.—a media p., at the least hint.—bajo p., on 
word.—de p., by word of mouth.—empefiar la p., to pledge one’s word.—llevar la p., to 
be the spokesman.—medias palabras, insinuation, hint.—santa p., cheerful words, good 
news (used to express pleasure on hearing something). 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO: word; promise; de — by word of mouth; cuatro -s a few words; 
empefiar la — to promise, pledge; tener la — to have the floor; Am.{j — ! I mean it, it is 
true! 


The Appleton-Century dictionary appears to be more nearly complete in entries and in 
fullness of subentries and translated meanings. What advantages, then, does the new 
dictionary offer? It has a distinctly greater stress on Americanisms from both Americas 
and on the colloquial meanings of words; it will more often give the student help in getting 
Spanish equivalents for American slang. It is more easily portable, it is handsomely 
bound and well printed in type large enough to be easily read and on heavy paper of good 
quality.. It has introductory sections, in Spanish and in English, on pronunciation, 
irregular verbs, numerals, suffixes, and basic grammar. It has alphabet markers printed 
on the page, which are the best substitute I have seen for actual tabs or cutaway letters. 

In short, for the intermediate college student, as an aid for his composition in Spanish 
and for much (but not all) of his literary reading, it is an excellent book, intelligently 
edited by experienced teachers who have taken full advantage of their self-imposed limi- 
tation to words within the 15,000 range. 

Donatp D. WatsH 
The Choate School 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


Wats, Donatp D., Cuentos americanos con algunos versos. New York: W. W. Norton 
and Company, 1948. Cloth. Illustrated. 210 pages. 135 pages of text. Price, 
$2.25. 

Cuentos americanos con algunos versos is not simply another collection of Spanish Amer- 
can short stories. It is a book which fills a need long felt by teachers of first-year classes 
in college and of first-year and early second-year classes on the high school level: a need 
for material which is not artificial, which will hold the student’s interest, and which pro- 
vides an introduction to the best in Spanish American letters, yet which is sufficiently 
simple to permit students who have done no more than cover the fundamentals of the 
language to read Spanish with pleasure and understanding. 

The present volume is a thorough revision of the author’s Cuentos y versos americanos, 
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published in 1942. Experience gained in classroom use has led to a number of changes in 
this new edition, fitting it more specifically to the semi-beginner’s needs and capacities. 
The notes have been improved, vocabulary footnotes have been increased, and there are 
enlarged and more varied exercises for use in conjunction with the stories if desired. This 
is only a part of the revision, however. Two stories which appeared in the previous 
selection have been dropped, and the proportion of poetry to prose reduced, while four 
new stories have been added. 

The table of contents of the new volume includes 29 authors from 13 different Spanish 
American countries, representing the best contemporary short-story writers and poets. 
Yet the editor would have failed to accomplish his aim had he merely presented us with 
ananthology. Each of the short stories has been screened with care to assure a vocabulary 
which will allow intelligible reading by students who have had no preparation beyond 
learning the tenses of the verbs and some basic grammar and vocabulary. This has 
meant the omission of localisms and other deviations from the norm of standard Spanish, 
or their replacement by words of higher frequency. The stories have been so carefully 
chosen, however, and the omissions and substitutions made with such skill, that little 
violence has been done to the original text. On the contrary, Mr. Walsh’s skillful editing 
makes it possible for a first-year student to appreciate the style in a way he could not hope 
to approach were he constantly held up by searching for words far beyond his range. 
(Subido en la rama mds alta, for example, is certainly more comprehensible to the inex- 
perienced student and very slightly less effective than encaramado en la rama mds alta.) 
The student is also introduced to poetry, always a difficult field for the neophyte, by means 
of very full notes and, in some cases, translations of entire poems. 

At the first year level, however, appreciation of style and a familiarity with a few great 
works are not enough. The student must also increase his vocabulary, his knowledge of 
grammar and syntax, and above all his fluency in reading. Cwentos americanos will be 
found particularly valuable in aiding him to do this. Constructions difficult for beginners 
are pointed out, translated, and explained. The rate at which new words are introduced 
makes them easy to learn. Uncommon vocabulary words are translated at the foot of the 
page on which they first appear, thereby lessening the burden of words to be looked up in 
the back of the book, and making it more probable that the student will remember these 
latter, more common words. The exercises, placed at the end of the book in order not to 
clutter the text, provide not only a basis for oral work, but also a further means for building 
vocabulary. 

One has come to take it for granted that any book by Mr. Walsh will be intelligently 
planned and flawlessly edited. It is still a pleasure, however, to find a book as well done 
as Cuentos americanos. The illustrations are attractive and pertinent. Symbols indi- 
cating footnotes or notes at the back of the book are made unobtrusive, so as not to 
interrupt the flow of the story. The clarity of punctuation, the absence of typographical 
or other errors, the completeness of the vocabulary and notes are merely further evidence 
of Mr. Walsh’s scholarship and thoroughness. 

Lastly, in the most important test of all, it will be found that Cuentos americanos justifies 
one’s best hopes. Used in one of the reviewer’s classes, it has proved to be outstanding 
in providing worth-while material which can be read by first-semester college students 
with understanding, with interest, and with both literary and linguistic profit. 

Francis C. St. Jonn 


Amherst College 
Amherst, Massachusetts 














